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THE RUSSIAN BALLET OF MONTE CARLO AT WORK. 
Raoul Barba, Monte Carlo, photo.) 











ALMA VOEDISCH 

of the Civic Concert Service of Chicago 

: : : , Tix: ; ti / and Captain P, Wiehr of the SS. Albert 

heard upon three occa- & ‘ , ; ; PeAg Ballin. Miss Voedisch returned on this 

ons with the Allentown and ¢ aS Se s.  "F ship from Germany where she visited Bran- 

Easton Symphony orchestras this ae __ . Ls ) a denburg and Berlin. 

uling this month to Baden-Baden 
continue hit tudies under the 


KAROL, 


1 soloist 


LILY PONS 
, France, with Mme. de Tinan (right), step-daughte 
f Claude Debussy, and Mme. Breaquet 


MARKS LEVINE, 
of NBC Artists Service. on the SS. Maure- 
tania. He sailed recently for a combined 
business and vacation trip in Europe. 











1. S. Downey, president of the Cornish School Foundation, Seattle, Wash., 

is bidding good luck to Nellie C. Cornish, director of the Cornish School, 

as she departs 1 specially constructed bus with the Cornish Players 
their first Middle Western tour. 
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LOUIS PERSINGER 
with his young pupil Guila Bustabo at 
Woods Hole, Mass. Miss Bustabo, fifteen 
years of age, has been soloist with the Chi- 
a eae . . cago Orchestra, the New York Philhar- 
JOSEPH ; ‘Ti monic-Symphony, and the Philadelphia 
s accompanist ing Beaulieu ee Orchestra. Next season she will fulfill 
Ri f around the MARIA JERITZA orchestral engagements and be heard in 
boat at Unterach, Austria, (Atelier Willinger, photo.) recital at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
























































(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vsoermise—-Consucton—Taacnes 


Cond Heckscher Found Oreh 
211 Bedford Park ome ig a a 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 








MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New pg City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York City 


Tel. GRamercy 5-6264 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice CuLture Operatic Coach 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West S8th St., New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exp t 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Meeepeiees syle House Bidg., 1425 ——~. N. ¥ 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark 4. 


T : PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and ll 1429 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





WILBURK A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No teen used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Cheve System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y 

Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—CIrcle "7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TracHEer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PrespyTer1an CHURCH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York. N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
el.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


EDOARNDO PETRI 
TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone PEnn., 


WORLD 


6-2628 





WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., 
TEACHER OF Piano 


Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 


Mus.D. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

New York: 160 W. 73rd yy 5-1 Tel.: 

Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. 


TRaf. 17-6700 
el.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Laphousn 


1s West 74th Street : New York City 
: TRafalgar 7- 1291 ‘Louies Carroll, Secy. 





F. W. RIESBERG, AAGO. 


Organist at Sesquic P 
Piano, Orcan anpd Harmony tnenvcro 
Studied under Scharwenka and Lis: 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. Sand St. 
Tel. SChuyler 44140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 








OAT™AN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket ~— 


Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 


year 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 


panying slip and become a subscriber 


aL Co 

New York, 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Ce 
and include the dictionary. 

sr: 3 months $1.25; 6 


of the MUSICAL 


URIER, 113 West 5 
ms 


7th St., 


URIER tor one 


months $2.50 
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MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
In Speecn anp Sone 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, 
510 Steinway Hall, 


COMPOSER 
113 W. 57th St., 
Thu rsdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


New York 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpvucToR 

Member of Faculty Curtis a of Muste, 

and Faculty of Musie Dept. of ty of P 
Puiledetphis 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 5Sfth Street 

New York City Telephone: Circle 1-681¢ 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English, French and German Song repertory 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, L. L 
Until September 4th 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Organ, Violin, Theory, 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: 
Director; F. W. Riesber Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free ‘Scholarships. 

28 So. PorTLAND AvB., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Piano, Voice, Dramatic 


Mrs. Carl Fiqué 


NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 








JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 








FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock's 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity 

(London) 
Address Secy., 





Authorized Local College of Music 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 


FRANK TAURITZ 


Sranise and GurMan 
Beasonable rates 
Tel. BEnsonburst 6-6146 


St. George, 8. L 





Italie, 


*pecialist in Faexou, 
apes 


Dictrom; Lameuses 
1342-16th &., Brooklyn, N. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR ORATORIO 
Authority on voice hi 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann 
@rupio: 915 Canmeom Hatt, N.Y. 
VOICE 


‘M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprane and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


+s SHAFFNER 


- SOPRANO-— Scloist 8t. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-11750 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Privais anp Crass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St, N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


caROLINET, () WE raisin 


60 W. 67th St., 








method 
RAvenswoot 8-6965 











New York 

















SUsgq. 7-4950 


New York City. Tel.: 





BARBARA 


BLATHERWICK 


Coloratura Soprano 


Park North, 
York 


44 Gramercy 





New 
TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
4 W. 40th St. 
x. ¥. ¢C. 


WARFORD *: == 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384@ or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorce — Sracs Tecunic — Diction 
o Formerly of the a ae Opera Compan 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 














ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, ny 





HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 





WIOLIN MEASTERY 


HARRY 


HKONONOVE EC EE 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Breaz N.Y. Tel. JEreme 7-8042 








MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mét.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


i OF | Paes — 
awney Searsdale ° 
srudion 502 Carnegie mall 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Pieno—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


SINGING 
N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
&. Studio 47 Tel.: Clrele 7-0187 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Key To MusIcIANSHIP” 
Forms Musicians (Singers and Players) 

On sale by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
For appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-3803 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Plianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Teacugr or Piano 
Sherman Square Studics, 160 W. {3rd S&., N. ¥. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6760 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Tracnzer or Many Prominent Poeune 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


iSANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1932-1933 now booking 
rt Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th ‘st, 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept @ limited number of pupils for season 1932-19383 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
STagg 2-2957 





New York City 








s 
U 
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A 





L. |. 











Chicago 











N.Y, 








Tel. : 


MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opeea COMPANY 
911 Kimball Hall 





L 
Oo 
L 
A 


Chicago 





Operatic and Concert 
Seager vesal Vonster 
Nola can train « 


V.NOL 
er from the primary 


wedinente of voice culture to the highest 5 pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Stupio 605, STginwar Hatt, 
New Yor«. Tel.: Circle 17-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. &. Frrzstmons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowpenHH USS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
809 Steinway Blidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
8rupio: 215 W. 75th &., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 7-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edne Horton 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, my A and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 71st New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2- 13 


ELLEN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Cugentes, ond Directer, The ric Cure 
jogical Seminary. Director of the School 
ay Theological Seminary. 4123 




















Columbia 
Chicago 











a Unien Thee. 
Sacred ms ae 
rire Ave, N. Y. 


OTT oO LUENING 
2% ¥ — . director on Dept. Eastman Sehoo! 
Vocal Coach—Theory and ‘Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Soprano 


Concerts 





Teacher 
Tel. MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
hone PRospect 9-3744 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stvupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


210 East ree Se mm ‘Hew York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, Tel. sus. 7-1152 


























The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 
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“Net ell may bDecome Artists, 
be taught te sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yicai'muste 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE M ANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers. 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


{ THOMPSON ise 


H Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 


but everyene cas 














Chicage 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


talists 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. ¥. 


RAY 


Chicago 





ish Instr 
Personal Rep.: “Edna Horton, 


RUTH 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosePHINe Loconzss, Emity Dar, Nanoy 
MoCorp, HaLuip STILEs, CLAIRE ALOEB, BTO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsouehanna 1-1763 


DANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
E Specialist in Voice Placing 
Studio: 131 W. 110th &., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 23-6777 


VERA NETTE 


Py TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUBIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 

















NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Advanced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 

160 W. 73up St., New Yor« Citr 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano-—Soloist Brick Church 
Tsacner or Voice 
Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
le for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 





Union Theological New York 











MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


gy pt atc 
under 

Bird ~ OSA a—SBtories 

Rhythms—Piano Playing Notation 
Creative work Harmonies 
Demonstration lesson $5.00 will go on full 
course. 

EFVA ELLIS PERFIELD 

103 East 86th 8 NEW YORK CITY 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New York: NEWARK: 
160 W. 73rd St. 37 Washington St. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 
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Record Breaking Attendance 
Marks Cleveland Summer 


Concerts Under Ringwall 


Hundreds Unable to Gain Admittance for Erni Valasek’s 
Début with Orchestra—Stadium Opera Draws Crowds 
for Aida, Walkiire and Carmen 


By ROSA H. WIDDER 


CLEVELAND, O.—Steadily gaining in popu- 
larity during the four weeks of their dura- 
tion, the series of twelve concerts by the 
Cleveland Orchestra under the capable direc- 
tion of Rudolph Ringwall reached its cul- 
mination in the concert of June 22, when the 
soloist was eleven-year-old Erni Valasek, 
violinist. At least 300 were turned away 
from the doors, every available extra seat 
and standing room having been sold at an 
early hour. The child gave a brilliant per- 
formance of the Wieniawski D minor con- 
certo, chosen from a submitted repertoire of 
seven concertos by Mr. Ringwall as the most 
suitable for the occasion. It was an over- 
whelming success for the young artist, who 
was called upon for two encores before the 
waves of enthusiasm were allowed to sub- 
side. Both encores were unaccompanied 
numbers by Bach (sonata) and Leonhard 
(andante) and demonstrated his musician- 
ship. Mr. Ringwall chose for a curtain 
raiser Dramatic Overture by Charles Rych- 
lik, teacher of young Erni, paying tribute to 
this musician’s diverse talents. The work 
is a well constructed symphonic composition 
—colorful orchestration and sound musician- 
ship. It greatly pleased the audience. Three 
dances by Smetana, Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice and Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances and 
Carnival op. 92, rounded out this program. 

Loca Composer FEATURED 

As a tactful gesture towards our Cleveland 
composers, Mr. Ringwall devoted the third 
week of these concerts to the introduction 
of compositions by Arthur Shepherd, Her- 
bert Elwell, Carlton Cooley and Quincy 
Porter. The latter was represented by Two 
Moods for orchestra, Brooding and Exuber- 
ance. Both were well conceived, the latter 


paying tribute to jazz, rather a surprising 
feature to those of us who have become 
acquainted with some of Mr. Porter’s cham- 
ber music in the decidedly classical vein. 
Mr. Shepherd chose to have four of his 
newly orchestrated songs interpreted by 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, who commands the 
artistry for their impeccable delivery but 
who unquestionably lacks tone volume to 
carry their musical message to a Severance 
Hall audience. As it was, we heard a well 
devised orchestration of interesting music. 

Mr. Cooley, principal violist of the orches- 
tra, performed his own Song and Dance 
for viola and orchestra with simplicity and 
freedom. Of conventional design, this com- 
position is expressive and of an unpreten- 
tious appealing nature. Hearty applause as- 
sured Mr. Cooley of its popularity with the 
audience. 

Originality and vivaciousness character- 
ized the offering by the gifted Mr. Elwell, 
who took the baton to conduct two dances 
from his ballet, The Happy Hypocrite. De- 
spite all modernity, this music was permeated 
with musical thoughts and themes; it fol- 
lowed distinctly a certain linear design and 
was delightfully orchestrated to illustrate the 
composer’s ideas of The Merry Dwarf and 
Jenny Mere. It would be most enjoyable to 
have an opportunity to hear this music in 
conjunction with the ballet, as originally 
conceived by its composer. 

° OTHER SoOLorsts 

Herman Rosen, violinist, also a one time 
disciple of Charles Rychlik, appeared on 
June 19, playing the Wieniawski Faust Fan- 
tasia and scoring a popular success. Hum- 
perdinck’s Hansel and Gretel overture, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s introduction and = march 





Paris Opeéra-Comique 
May Not Reopen 


Debacle of Operatic Situation—Letters to French Press 
Reveal Personnel’s Attitude 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—The whole town is disturbed about 


the closing of the Opéra-Comique. It is 
possible to give a few of the sidelights but 
not all the ins and outs of the situation. 
Even a Frenchman does not understand 
them. The present illness of the lyrical thea- 
tre cannot be ascribed to the depressing 
financial crisis of the time. Naturally, it has 
some bearing, but this is not entirely to 
blame. The actual condition of opera does 
not happen over night, but is the result of a 
long series of accumulated causes. Many 
saw the handwriting on the wall years ago, 
deciphered and proclaimed its meaning, but, 
alas, the wiseacres of opera have never been 
notorious for listening to well-meant caution. 
Indeed of recent years many of them have 
not even gone to the trouble to listen to their 
singers. If they had, many artists could 
never have obtained contracts. But all this 
is beside the point. 

The Opéra-Comique is closed for three 
months, supposedly for the purpose of mak- 
ing repairs. There are rumors, however, 
that the financial condition of the popular 
house caused its closing, that there will be 
no reopening next October, and that a com- 
plete reorganization of subsidized opera in 
France (both light and grand) is being con- 
sidered. Nothing short of an appropriation 
of 2,000,000 francs can enable the Opéra- 
Comique to surmount its present difficulties, 
and where the government is going to find 
them, nobody seems to know. With so many 
people already out of work. the government 
is not anxious to throw 1,000 more out of 
employment. The solution may have to be 
a unification of all the state theatres, which 
would allow them to pool their resources 
and thus to operate as a group less expen- 


sively than they now operate as separate 
entities. 

Jean Mistler, Secretary of State at the 
Beaux-Arts, is in favor of the combination. 
In an interview he declared that, while he 
believed there was room in Paris for two 
operas, it was apparent that there were not 
sufficient opera-goers in Paris to justify 
fourteen presentations of opera a week. The 
needed reform, as he sees it, is summarized 
in two points: 

1. Limitation of the number of presen- 

tations, : 

2. Unification of the Grand Opéra and 

the Opéra-Comique. 

The wisdom of this platform is irrefut- 
able. With fewer performances, there will 
be a chance for the respective companies to 
rehearse as they should—a luxury to which 
daily performances have long since deprived 
them; while the combination of the two 
theatres will make possible a better distribu- 
tion of the repertoire, the salubrious ex- 
change of eminent artists, and the chance 
that the various operas will be interpreted 
by excellent casts. 

After this statement, the personnel of the 
Opéra-Comique has threatened to sue Di- 
rector Louis Masson for breach of contract, 
charging that, by closing the theatre three 
months and fourteen days before their con- 
tracts expired, the management committed 

(Continued on page 12) 


Aborn Season Postponed 
Milton Aborn has decided to postpone his 


season of grand opera in New York City 
until after the presidential election. 


from Coq d'Or, Gretry-Mottl’s ballet suite, 

Cephale and Procris, Strauss and Rossini, 

completed this program. Carmela Cafarelli 
(Continued on page 8) 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
Damaged by Fire 


(Special Telegram to the Musical Courier) 
CincinNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory of Music was damaged to the extent 
of $30,000 by fire in the early morning hours 
of July 16. The large brick structure known 
as The Presidéent’s House, because it is the 
home of Bertha Baur, long president and 
now president emeritus of the conservatory, 
caught fire. Miss Baur is at present on her 
vacation at Lake Placid, N. Y. It is said 
everything was rescued from the first and 
second stories, but the third floor was de- 
stroyed and several pianos in the studios of 
Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska and 
Milan Petrovic were damaged by water. 
Plans were made immediately to rebuild 
and bids let for this work. M. D. 


Musicians Receive French 
Honors 


Paris.—Musicians to receive decorations 
in a recent promotion in the French Legion 


of Honor, are: Yvette Guilbert, Chevalier 
(singer); Edouard Ganche, Chevalier 
(writer on Chopin); Paul Bazelaire, Che 
valier (professor at Paris Conservatoire) ; 
Paul Paray, Chevalier (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Jacques Ibert, Chevalier (composer ) ; 
Nadia Boulanger, Chevalier ‘(composer- 
teacher) ; Jacques Thibaud, Officer (violin- 
ist); Lherie, Chevalier (tenor, creator of 
Don José in Carmen). :. S 


Cameron for Seattle 
Orchestra 


(Special Telegram to the 

SEATTLE, WaAsH.—The Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra Association has announced the en- 
gagement of Basil Cameron, English con- 
ductor, for a ten weeks’ season with the 
orchestra here. 


Musical Courter) 


Pons Arrives in Buenos 
Aires 


(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 

Buenos Arres.—Lily Pons arrived here 
on July 21 for seven appearances at the 
Colon. Originally scheduied for fifteen per- 
formances, Mme. Pons cancelled eight of 
them. Her début here was on July 26 in 
Lucia di Lammermoor. A: H 





to them.’ 


date from January 1, 1932. 


and other information. 

Mar. 19—Port Washington, N. Y.—Concert ar- 
ranged by the local Sousa Mem 
orial Committee heard by 1,000 
listeners. 

Eugene, Ore.—The Portland Orches 
tra gave a concert at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 3,000 music 
lovers greeted the musicians. 

New York City—An almost capacity 
audience heard Orpheus in Hades 
presented by the New York 
Opera Comique on March 7. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Chocolate 
Soldier, with local singers, was 
given before capacity audiences 
on February 12 and 13. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—The Chromatic Club 
presented Sascha Gorodnitzki be 
ore a capacity audience. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The concert hall was 
completely sold out (Yehudi 
Menuhin recital). 

Syracuse, N ’—“Our city has had 
the usual number of concerts this 
season and, with one or two ex 
ceptions, the audiences have been 
as large as in other years.”’ 

Boston, Mass.—Yehudi Menuhin 
layed at Symphony Hall on 
March 13 before an audience that 
filled the auditorium and stage. 

Providence, highly appre- 
ciative audience thronged Infan 
try Hall at the opening of the 
doors (first performance of the 
new Providence Orchestra.) 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra was welcomed 
and acclaimed. . . . The depres 
sion had little effect on attend 
ance this year 

Washington, D. C.—Hans Kindler, 
conductor of the National Sym 
phony Orchestra, has carried 
through a season of twenty-two 
concerts with two more to con- 
clude the series. Codéperation of 
the personnel of the orchestra 
itself, the guarantors, and the 
general public has been note 
worthy, making possible the re 
turn to the guarantors of a sub 
stantial portion of their funds. 
Plans are now going forward to 
enlist even more generous back 
ing for next season. 

Cincinnati, O.—-As the season of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra draws to a 
close, there are more and more 
demands for tickets and even at 
this early date requests have 
come into the office for season 
tickets for next year. 


Mar. 26 


Apr. 2 





NO DEPRESSION IN MUSIC 


Figures Culled From 1932 Issues of the Musical Courier Prove 
That American Audiences Are Turning Out in 
Great Numbers to Hear Good Music 


An Editorial 


For the past three weeks the Musical Courier has presented its readers with the 
facts and figures of attendance records of the current year. 
statements have received attention in several periodicals not devoted to music. In 
the July 16 issue of the Literary Digest an editorial on our tabulation was quoted 
at length, with the following head, “Where Music Still Hums.” 
over the failure of Chicago’s opera might be alleviated by a survey of musical condi- 
tions collected by the Musical Courier (New York). 
ber of people who can afford, and will pay for, the sort of entertainment that appeals 
If you don’t think so, read this.” i f 
several of which we print this week on another page of the magazine. 

Similar statements will be published by us each week until they are brought up to 
3ecause many performances omitted in this: material 
have not mentioned the size of the audience in the report, we quote only from such 
articles as definitely state capacity attendance and are authoritative in content. 
following list gives the date of the issue of the Musical Courier from which the 
data is gathered, the name of the city in which the program was held, the attendance 


During this time these 


“Gloom expressed 
‘There are still a great num- 


We are also in receipt of many letters, 


The 


New York City—2,000 persons 
crowded the ballroom of the 
Astor Hotel to hear the Emer 
gency Aid Fund concert. 
York City—-A record attendance 
for individual concerts of the 
two annual series of David 
Mannes concerts at the Metro 
politan Museum of Art and for 
the season, marked this year’s 
free symphony concerts at the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
With 10,250 people present 
the final March concert the rec 
od for attendance at the second 
series was broken, as had been 
the case with the earlier Janu 
ary series, and a total of 77,000 
established for attendance at the 
eight programs 
Portland, Ore.—The Portland Or 
chestra concluded its twenty-first 
season before a capacity audience 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The last concert 
in the University Artists Course 
brought a capacity audience 
(Menuhin). 
Baltimore, Md. 


New 


Municipal Music in 
Baltimore Shows Constant 
Growth, (headline) 

New York City—Rosa Ponselle recital 
not only had a full attendance 
but seats on the stage were 
filled. 

Chalif Hall was filled 

Madrigal Society concert. 

A_ packed 
Hall heard 


for the 


audience at Carnegie 
John McCormack 
Cleveland, O.—The revival of popular 
concerts in the present 
has met with unequivocal 
York City—Marcel Grandjany 
and René LeRoy gave a recitdl 
at Steinway Hall and the audi 
ence overflowed into the foyer 
York City—Several thousand ad 
mirers congregated in Carnegie 
Hall to hear Armand Tokatyan 
(April 8). 
Los Angeles, Cal 


season 
favor 


New 


New 


Financial and art 
istic success crowned the 
double engagement of Harald 
Kreutzberg and ensemble. 
It was the more of a managerial 
feat to fill the Philharmonic 
Auditorium twice, inasmuch as 
Mr 3ehymer could record but 
recently three capacity houses for 
La Argentina, and dance fans 
not so long ago crowded the 
auditorium is many times t 
worship Mary Wigman 

(To be continued) 
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SCHOOLS AND CURRENTS OF New Music 


Its Creators, and the Tendencies Which Direct Modern Musical Expression 
By DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


“New Music” in 
product of the 
twentieth century It may be dated 
from about 1910. In its Id tendencie 
its various currents, i ten contradictory 
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out the fact that in their system the cadence 
is given up, the indispensable cornerstone of 
tonal harmony, with its mutual relations of 
the harmonic functions of tonic, subdomi- 
nant and dominant. In fact, a number of 
younger composers have earnestly  en- 
deavored to omit the cadences entirely in 
their compositions, but the musical effect of 
this practice has been so unsatisfactory prac 
tically and so repulsive to many listeners 
(with the exception of the few pure-bred 
inatics for atonality), that the still younger 
youngest generation of composers, at least 
in Germany, has not 
much confidence any 
longer in the theory 
of absolute atonality. 
To tell the truth, 
Arnold Schonberg, 
the master himself, 
has not returned 
enitentially to the 
forsaken cadence, but 
he has_ perceived 
clearly that the or- 
der, caused by the 
cadence, dare not be 
intentionally removed 
from a composition. 
With expenditure of 
much acumen, he has 
n recent years tried 
to evolve a new 
order of the factors 
of compositions (in 
place of the abhorred 
cadence) in his so- 
called system of the 
tones. In this 
system, tonality as 
central support of 
the composition 1s 
replaced by the 
ground - formula, or 
theme, on which the 
construction of the 
entire piece is based 
He takes, for in- 
stance, in a certain 
composition, t h e 
theme 2, 9, 11, 5, 6 
as a basis, which 
translated into the 
twelve chromatic 
tones of the ¢ scale 
means the notes: By 
c sharp, g sharp, b 
flat, e, f. 

The formula just outlined fills out the 
piece completely in all its parts, top voices, 
middle voices and bass, in many trans- 
positions, rhythmical variations, augmenta- 
tion, diminution, inversions, canonic imita- 
tions, the so-called crab inversion, reading 
the phrase backwards, with the last note 
played first. This severe system of construc- 
tion is employed with a strict sense of logi- 
cal reasoning and it might be admirable, 
for a little deficiency: it appeals to the 
eyes of the score reader with convincing 
power, but not by any means equally to the 
ears of the listener. In this artificial 
tem Schoénberg lost himself, spite- 
fully and stubbornly, that even willing 
listeners are not able to follow him in his 
strange and barren speculations; and that 
only a little group of his pupils, influenced 
by their teacher’s personal suggestive power, 
are his enthusiastic and fanatic adherents. 
For the great mass of music-lovers, the lat- 
ter compositions of Schénberg are an un- 
solvable enigma. 
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Tue Apost_es, BERG AND WEBERN 
During the past quarter of a century, the 
Schénberg school has comprised a consider- 
able number of musicians of whom, however, 
only two have gained outstanding reputation 
in a positive or negative sense—the Viennese 
compose rs Alban Berg and Anton von 
Webern Berg, of Wozzeck fame, is the 
most successful and best known pupil of 
Schénberg. He has full command of his 
master’s theoretical maxims and employs 
them with superior skill, in this respect per- 
haps even surpassing Schénberg himself. 
In comparison with the purely speculative, 
theoretically inventive, but unmusicianly 
Schonberg, the younger artist Berg has a 
much greater sense of sound effect and is 
more of a practical musician. Almost al- 
ways his daring experiments become persua- 
and even convincing to the listener by 
direct musical qualities of a high 
order. He even finds the way back to ro 
manticism, otherwise abhorred by the radical 
young German composers, and his Lyric 
Suite for string quartet even revels in ro- 
mantic excess, notwithstanding its other- 


sive 
immediate, 


STRAVINSKY 


wise extremely modernistic tendencies and 
the kind of music it typifies. 

Anton von Webern is the advocate of 
musical aphorism. Most of his not very 
numerous recent compositions last only 
seconds, or a few minutes. In his striving 
for concentration, brevity, poignancy, he 
even outdoes his master, Schénberg. His 
art, however, has a negative character, in 
the strict sense of that term. One feels that 
this composer is desirous of prese nting some- 
thing extraordinary, weighty in_ content, 
something essential, the last extract of ex- 
pression, but he suc- 
ceeds only in present- 
ing something ab- 
normal, curious and 
artificial. His music, 
whenever it is heard 
on rare occasions, is 
almost totally in the 
ratio of 99 per cent 
incompre- 
hensible even to cul- 
tivated musicians; in 
the most favorable 
case it excites a sort 
of curious amaze- 
ment, but as a rule 
only its brevity saves 
it from the tumultu- 
ous protests of an 
indignant audience. 
STRAVINSKY, ARCH 

POLYTONALIST 

Another character- 
istic feature of new 
music is polytonality, 
something intermedi- 
ate between tradi- 
tional tonality and 
the new atonal at- 
tempts. Polytonality 
means the simultan- 
eous playing of sev- 
eral tonalities. It 
may have a novel, 
even fascinating ef- 
fect, if a keenly cul- 
tivated taste and a 
sharp ear direct the 
strange play of 
sounds. Especially 
the younger French 
composers, like Mil- 
haud, Honegger, 
Poulenc, Ibert, etc., 
have cultivated this 
specialty with more or less refinement. In 
a certain phase of their art, also the leading 
Italians, like Casella and Malipiero, have ac- 
cepted French polytonality ; and Stravinsky, 
too, has acquired in the Parisian atmosphere 
a virtuosity of polytonal technique. 

Igor Stravinsky is by far the most suc- 
cessful representative of New Music. In 
nearly everything, he is Schonberg’s counter- 
part. His great success in all countries is 
due not only to his (in a certain sense) 
appealing musical faculties, but just as much 
to his business talent, to his capacity for 
utilizing most skillfuly (in a commercial 
sense) his artistic labor, of advertising it 
effectively to the public. Never has this 
master of publicity been embarrassed for 
want of a new sensation. Year by year he 
has known how to excite the curiosity of 
the musical public through new, unexpected 
sensations, leaping suddenly from one ex- 
treme to the other, offering once an orgy 
of orchestral sound, the next time a primi- 
tive work of artificial simplicity; again, 
something radically modernistic, followed 
by a classical score, a work of antique ten- 
dency, clown’s music, or a composition of 
mystic, religious atmosphere. This artist’s 
faculty of transmutation is certainly amaz- 
ing, but the ethics hidden behind his vital 
and fascinating versatility remain somewhat 
doubtful and far from convincing. 

Stravinsky’s most valuable work certainly 
is contained in the ballet music of his 
younger years. Compared with the rhyth- 
mical élan, the fantastic colors, the power- 
ful and picturesque expressiveness of those 
genial early scores, his later works, with 
their strange experiments, too often appear 
artificial, labored, strange and dry in con- 
struction and effect. It is hardly possible 
to characterize Stravinsky’s art by a short 
formula, as may be done in the case of 
Schonberg. All currents of modern music 
find their way to Stravinsky. He is fully 
acquainted with atonal harmony, without 
however making it an indispensable factor of 
his music. He is the real inventor of the 
much imitated parodistic, grotesque clown’s 
music. But also the so-called motoric music, 


the unsentimental mechanical music, the 
latest classicistic fad, were grown on Stra- 
vinsky’s field originally ; and he was also the 
first one to exploit in Europe the new Ameri- 
can musical article of export, Jazz. Entirely 
his property is the static music, of which 
he has erected so peculiar a monument in 
his Latin-antique and modern-oratorio-like 
opera, Oedipus Rex: so to say, statuary, 
petrified dramatic music. 


HINDEMITH 
Paul Hindemith is 


THE RATING OF 

Next to Stravinsky, 
the most celebrated and successful repre- 
sentative of New Music. His ascent from 
obscurity to international fame was phe- 
nomenally rapid. His music is much more 
related to Stravinsky than to Schdnberg. 
In fact, Hindemith simply has adopted a 
number of characteristic Stravinsky traits 
peer na te to his temperament, such as the 
grotesque music, the entirely unsentimental, 
expressionless motoric music, revelling in 
machine-like swift motion, the rhythmical 
energy and power, etc. In spite of these 
many similarities to Stravinsky, Hindemith 
generally knows how to maintain his own 
individual tone. As regards emotional values, 
profound expressiveness, melodic power, he 
is decidedly poor for an artist of his high 
rank. Perhaps, as the German proverb says, 
he “made a virtue out of a deficiency” (aus 
der Not eine Tugend machen) when he pro- 
claimed the dogma of unsentimental, un- 
romantic, impersonal, objective and sober 
music, a dogma defended by him with a 
certainly admirable energy. A long series 
of his compositions is characterized by a 
method best explained in Hindemith’s own 
words to a performing artist, that he should 
not bow to sentiment and melodic expression 


Photo 


Setzer 

ARNOLD SCHONBERG 
at all, but play vigorously and exactly, like 
a machine. 

Stravinsky has given similar presc riptions. 
Nevertheless, Hindemith’s music often pro- 
duces strong effect, owing to his extraordi- 
nary, though very one-sided talent, and to 
his remarkable virtuosity in writing. Com- 
pared with Schonberg, Hindemith is more 
of a primitive musician by nature, a fiddler 
full of vital instincts, but little inclined to- 
wards esthetic, literary, ethical postulates. 
His music has hardly any metaphysical 
background, nothing that is mysterious, pro- 
found, problematic. Its youthful, vigorous 
freshness is often aggravated by something 
like the mischievous pranks of a naughty 
boy, and just this delight in boisterous, 
rough fun has been much admired by the 
somewhat crude post-war generation of 
young people in Germany; they found here 
their own lack of discipline reéchoed in 
music. And so Hindemith became the musi- 
cal leader of that mentality (combining self- 
assertion, arrogance, recklessness and _ vital- 
ity), and the recognized authority in every- 
thing concerning the popular school music, 
for singing as well as for playing. He 
even invented a new type of popular cantata 
for schoolboys, the so-called Lehrstiick. 
He also takes a deep interest in the musical 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Polish, Spanish, Bulgarian, 
Hebrew and College 
Music Heard in Paris 


many things to talk 
article of the season 
(strange as it may seem, the Paris season 
has actually ended), but I should like to 
shelve them all and devote my reporting to 
Lily Pons. The last time I saw her, was in 
her apartment here and she was surrounded 
by twenty huge trunks, a collection of trav- 
eling bags, and was all set for South Amer- 
ica. After her appearances in Buenos Aires, 
she sails to San Francisco, where she is to 
open the season, and then a tour across 
America. But what I should like to touch 
upon is, first, the charm of Lily Pons, and 
second, the sensible, logical and excellent 
ideas she has on singing, art, life, the sacri- 
fices singers have to make if they respect 
their gifts and their publics, etc. But as this 
paper desires letters on concerts, and not 
treatises on philosophy, I am obliged to turn 
to prosaics like applause and encores. 
PotisH FestivaL 

Like many things in human existence the 
idea of the Polish Festival was happier than 
the realization, generally speaking. The 
three concerts in question were in line with 
the Chopin Week celebrating the centenary 
of that genius’ arrival in France, and they 
were held at the Champs-Elysées Theatre. 
The first was a Chopin recital by Paderew- 
ski, Poland’s proud patriot of the piano. 
The Queen of the Belgians and the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic honored the 
concert with their presence. Indeed, so far 
as society is concerned, it was the smartest 
gathering of the year; but, with respect to 
piano tone, the first half of the performance 
was certainly one of the worst. 

Paderewski played Chopin: fantasy in F 
minor, nocturnes, preludes, the B flat minor 
sonata, G minor ballade, études, scherzo in 
B flat minor, mazurkas, waltz in E flat, the 
A flat polonaise, waltz in C sharp minor, 
and that pyrotechnical masterpiece, the Ber- 
ceuse. 

The first half of the concert was disap- 
pointing. In the second part there was a 
decided and refreshing come-back, and Pad- 
erewski of the good old days seemed to be 
at the keyboard, particularly in the scherzo, 
the two waltzes and the Berceuse. In these 
the audience had a taste of Paderewski’s 
superlative mastery of tone, his” rhythmic 
resilience, and gift for giving meaning to his 
music. At the end of the recital there were 
recalls and six or seven extras. 

The second concert was orchestral. If 
those who arranged the program had omit- 
ted certain pieces not very interesting and 
included a work by a man like Tansman, 
not only would they have shown themselves 
alive to the subject of Polish music, but 
have put on a much more intriguing show. 
For Tansman is the Polish composer who, 
of all the young ones, has made a new 
musical reputation for his country and is 
admittedly the best young composer they have 
today. Fortunately, he does not suffer by 
omissions like this. 

The orchestral part of the program was 
as follows: Chants Eternels, by Kariowicz 
(1876-1909) ; Symphonietta, by Perkowski 
(1902) ; second suite from the ballet, Har- 
nasie, by Szymanowski (1883); Le Chant 
du pain quotidien, by Maklaliewicz (1899) ; 
and Marche des Soldats, by Kondracki 
(1902), played by the Straram Orchestra 
under Grégoire Fitelberg. Both leader and 
players were applauded warmly. 

Paderewski’s Fantasie Polonaise had the 
advantage of having Mr. Tadlewski at the 
piano, displaying brilliant technic, tone and 
mastery of the instrument. Three mazurkas 
by Gradstein were played on the piano by 
Arthur Rubinstein with considerable charm, 
while Paul Kochanski, violinist, was excel- 
lent in Chant de Roxane, by Szymanowski- 
Kochanski, La Fontaine d’ Arethuse, by 
Szymanowski, and Mazurka, by Zarzycki. 
He received much applause, in answer to 
which he gave that famous puerility, Ober- 
tass Mazurka, by Wieniawski. 

The third and final concert of the festival 
was given at the same theatre. Wanda 
Landowska, assisted by Blanche Honegger 
(violin), Suzanne Bornand (violin and 
viola), MM. Mondain (oboe d'amour, oboe, 
English horn), Emilio Puyans (flute), G. 
Hermans (bassoon) and J. Schricke (viola 
da gamba, cello) interpreted a list of pieces 
by old Polish composers. This though it 
established Polish rights to musical anciency, 
made no imperative claim to one’s admira- 
tion or enthusiasm for that epoch. 

There were the concerto Jésu spes mea, 
for two violins, oboe d’amour, viola da 
gamba and harpsichord, by Szarzynski; 
Praeludium, by Podbieski, Dobry Taniec 
Polski, by Laeffelholtz, Volta Polonica et 
Wyrwany, anonymous, Chorea Polonica, by 
Cato, and Bourée et Mazurka, by Telemann, 
for harpsichord; sonata for two violins and 
harpsichord, by Mielczewski (d. 1651); 
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Podolanka, Oj Chmieta Chmieta, Wedrowali 
krawczycy, Mazur, for strings, flute, oboe, 
English horn, bassoon and_ harpsichord, 
transcribed by Mme. Landowska; polonaises, 
by Oginski (d. 133); Rondo allegro e 
scherzando, by Podbielski, for harpsichord; 
and Berlines and Tamburitta, for strings, 
oboe d’amour, bassoon and harpsichord, by 
Jarzebski. 
Aus IBERIA 

The Poles had hardly finished when the 
Spaniards were on the scene (Salle Gaveau). 
Those who participated were Conchita Su- 
pervia, Ernesto Halffter, Federico Elizalde 
(Spanish composers), Rafael Alberti (Span- 
ish poet) and the Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra. The concert opened with sinfonietta in 
LD major, for orchestra, by Halffter and con- 
ducted by him. This was bright, tuneful 
music with considerable humor in the last 
movement, and leaning heavily on Scarlatti. 
Supervia, lovelier than ever, sang Nanas, 
by Elizalde, Automne malade, La Corza 
Blanca and La Nina que se va al mar, by 
Halffter, in which she scored a brilliant suc- 
cess. She made the songs sound fresh and 
spontaneous and was obliged to repeat her 
last group. 

Elizalde, who is a pupil of Halffter, con- 
ducted his Musique pour quinze solistes and 
Prologue a La Pajara Pinta, both dernier 
cri. In the former work Rafael Alberti, in 
green polo shirt and black trousers, did the 
acrobatic recitative. The score seemed to 
give him a better chance to tumble than to 
recite, and I am not to blame if I prefer 
his tumbling. 

Three dances from sonatina for orchestra 
(Danse de la Bergére, Danse de la Gitane, 
Danse Finale), by Halffter, were scintillat- 
ingly directed by the composer with Alice 
Halffter excellent in the piano score. De 
Falla’s L’Amour Sorcier, with Mme. Su- 
pervia as soloist, ended the program. 

ScHOooL CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 

On July 1, the schools of Paris and the 
Seine Department held their annual concert 
at the Chatelet. This is an affair to which 
people are invited for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the results of the year’s music teach- 
ing in the primary and secondary classes. 
The program and also the manner of its 
performance, disclosed an unusually high 
cultural level, the list comprising works of 
Palestrina, Costeley, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Rouget de Lisle, Rameau, Gluck, 
Ladmirault, Bizet, César Franck, Ducoudray, 
Chabrier, Gounod, Lalo, Massenet, Mous- 
sorgsky, Wagner, d’Indy, Ropartz and 
Fauré; and was interpreted by choruses of 
boys and girls who seemed to enjoy and 
understand what they were doing. 


IsRAEL SINGS 


The concert of Jewish music, given by the 
Mizmor Chorus under the expert direction 
of Léon Algazi, made a deep impression, 
as it was bound to do, given the quality of 
the music and the way it was delivered. The 
fare of the evening consisted of traditional 
chants and songs of the synagogue, of Yid- 
dish and Spanish-Jewish folk and popular 
songs. The soloists were Lucien Verroust, 
René Bouvier (tenors) Joseph Blumberg, 
Nathan Schentoyski (baritones), Jean 
Manuel (organist) and Emil Stern (pianist). 
In addition to the traditional music men- 
tioned, there were works by Salomon Rossi 
(Italian renaissance), Algazi, Halévy, Dyck, 
Frederic Jacobi, Lazare Saminsky, Jules 
Engel, and Raoul Laparra. The venture was 
so compensating, we are all hoping for a 
repetition. 

BuLGARIA EMERGES 

The rumors folks have been hearing about 
a Bulgarian school of composition, mate- 
rialized in a concert of music by some of the 
promising young of that country. The 
animating force of the manifestation was 
principally Boyan Ikonomov, who has been 
studying four or five years in Paris and who 
was a pupil of Vincent d’Indy until that 
master’s death. The works presented were 
by Bobtchevsky, Boukourechlieff, Christoff, 
Ikonomoff, Pipkoff, Stainoff, Stephanoff and 
Viadigueroff, and I regret that I do not 
have their complete titles and that I 
cannot give their analyses. The protagonists 
were the Bulgarian Haidouk Chorus (di- 
rected by Boyan Ikonomoff), Ilka Popova 
(contralto), Georgi Le Roy (violinist), 
Ralia Tontcheva (soprano), Huguette Ber- 
nard, Liliana Christova (pianists), and Féo 
Moustakova (dancer). 

Two Lieper REcITALS 
Warlich gave two of his 
inimitable Lieder recitals within the week. 
With Eugene Wagner doing duty at the 
piano at the first recital, he sang Schubert's 
Die Schéne Miillerin; at the second, Schu- 
mann’s Liederkreis, Brahms’ Zigeunerlieder, 
and a number of lyrics by Franz. As usual, 


Reinhold von 
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Mr. Warlich’s interpretation left room for 
nothing but admiration. His diction is su- 
perb, and his ability to create the proper 
atmosphere for each song and take the lis- 
tener into it, his distinguish 
ing abilities. 


is also one of 


RECITALISTS 


Margherita Kuppersmith, American 
prano, gave a successful evening of songs in 
the Ecole Normale. Accompanied by Camille 
Decreus (and what a pleasure it was to 
hear M. Decreus again in this capacity), 
she presented a galaxy of lyricists from the 
old Italians, down to and including the 
daring modern boys of Russia, France and 
America. In all of which she was warmly 
appreciated. 

3eryl Thurston, also American if I mis- 
take not, was heard to advantage in the 
Salle Debussy. She revealed a flexible, un 
usually good sounding voice, and a sense 
of style. Eugene Wagner was at the piano. 

Another young vocalist who won critical 
praise, was Doda Conrad, baritone-bass. 
Stefan Priacel did the accompaniments. Mr. 
Conrad, who is a pupil of Marya Freund, 
disclosed native talent and also the impress 
of excellent training. He interpreted works 
by Lully, Schumann, Loewe, Wagner, 
Brahms and Chopin—not an easy aggrega- 
tion, by any means, and which he delivered 
authoritatively and in finished manner. 

Hermann Simberg, lyric tenor of the Ber- 
lin Opera, gave a good account of himself in 
his Salle Gaveau recital, singing songs by 
Gluck, Loti, Handel, Donizetti, Strauss and 
others, with George Hugh at the piano. Mr. 
Simberg, who has a repertoire of over forty 
operas, also has the voice and art with 
which to sing them. His Parisian début 
was so impressive that he was engaged to 
sing in various French operas next season. 

THE SoLtons AND Musi 

At the Chamber of Deputies, music, too, 
has been receiving attention. The other day 
within those legislative walls, was founded 
Le Groupe de l’Art Musical, of which 
M. Mallarmé, formerly minister, is the presi- 
dent. The vice-presidents are MM. Ferin, 
Guermut, Besset, Salles, Oberkirsch, and 
Jardillier, René Dommange is secretary. 

The purpose of the group is the organiza- 
tion of musical societies and of musical in- 
struction in the schools, to develop the musi 
cal and lyrical arts in France, and to protect 
musicians. What the group hopes immedi- 
ately to accomplish is: 1. the creation of 
the position of general inspector of musical 
education in the 2. introduction of 


so- 


schools ; 2. 
the phonograph into primary and secondary 
school education; 3. formation of a commit- 
tee which shall endeavor to obtain from the 
Ministry of Public Works, reductions in 
railroad rates for musical societies. 

All timely and deserving of success. 
Tury Came, THey SANG, THEY ENCoRED 
Yale Glee Club, 
able-bodied collegiates, devotees 
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who gave a concert in the 
Salle Pleyel recently. Had they appeared 
in another hall, the audience would have 
seemed immense; but the Pleyel is a vast 
auditorium, and, to paraphrase a line the 
critics are always applying to artists, “much 
audience was left to be desired.” I do not 
attribute the half-full hall to the but 
am inclined to attribute it to ineffective 
publicity and other causes. 


of tune and ditty, 


crisis, 


Critically, I can do no better towards the 
Yale songsters than repeat the phrase of a 
Boston lady near whom I happened to sit, 
who informed her friends (and at least one 
eavesdropping newsman), “The cer 
tainly sound nice”’—to which no human being 
with a set of ears would dream of offering 
an objection. 


boy Ss 


Under the direction of Marshall Bartholo 
mew, the Yale Apollos (being a musical 
writer, | am thinking of this divinity in a 
musical connection), undertook a program 
of considerable variety and interest. I can- 
not say what trz Lining they have had in pro- 
paedeutics, but in the dynamics of singing 
they have been rehearsed to a high degree. 
They know how to emit a lusty fortissimo 
and how to make their pianissimo sweet and 
floating. Their diction, too, is excellent. In 
a group of sea chanteys they were enjoyable, 
particularly in the lovely Shenandoah. The 
better part of the Chorus of Camel Drivers 
(from Franck’s Rebecca) was the 
companiment, and I regret | do 
the pianist’s name. 

Waters Ripple and Flow, a Czecho- 
Slovak folksong arranged by Deems Taylor, 
was effective, but the Ave Maria by Vit- 
toria disclosed the type of music in which 
the lads are not at home and which, in my 
opinion they would do well to leave severely 
alone. 

Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones, a seven- 
teenth century German melody arranged by 
Dr. A. T. Davison, was an enchanting thing, 
feelingly presented. Old Man Noah was 
done with the natty quality one likes in glee 
clubs, and certainly the boys seemed to take 
more pleasure in it than they did in their 
Ave Maria. The audience also seemed to 

The second part of the program was given 
to Negro songs, plantation songs, student 
some interpreted by the entire club, 
some by double quartet and others by solo- 
one of whom I think was J. V. Griggs 
and one a Mr. Austin. At any rate, Austin 
had everything his own way in his comic 
numbers and Griggs revealed a voice of 
uncommon beauty and velvety quality. And 
so things went on—people listened heartily 
and applauded the same way, this number 
had to be repeated, here one had to be added, 
now there was something sentimental, again 
something lively, snappy, stirring. Then to 
crown the evening, the Marseillaise and The 
Star Spangled Banner were intoned with 
fine body and vigor, throwing a patriotic 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Schools and Currents of New Music 
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electric music; and the recently in- 
new electric instrument, the Trau- 
found its first composer in Hinde 


fad of 
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mith. 
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by him 
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4 a paradox 
music sometimes 
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ended the truth of that 
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Aside from the 
Music, Schonberg, 
and their pupils 


others notice 


creators of New 
Hindemith, 
a number of 
who more 
individual 
tendencies on modern Alois Haba, 
of Prague, is the enthusiastic champion o 
quarter-tone mus and recently 
new constructive principle of composition, 
different from anything so far generally 
recognized even by Schénberg and Stra 
vinsky. As regards harmony, Haba’s tonal 
use of quarter, sixth and eighth pro 
atonal an effect as any fanatic lover 
might Haba recently 
published an extensive book, treating of 
ideas on the harmonic structure of quarter 
and eighth tone music, and formation and 
progression of chords; a very thorough, 
systematic and scientific piece of work, but 
a hard nut to crack. In his new construc- 
tive principle Haba has not, so far as I am 
aware, yet found partisans of any note. He 
advocates what he calls a pure melodic style, 
demanding constantly new melodic turns, 
objecting to the repetition of phrases, 
imitation as practised in the fugal and ca 
style, thematic working out as applied 
in Beethoven's symphonic work and in 
Wagner's No other of the modern 
revolutionary leaders in music has gone so 
far as Haba in this respect Schonberg, 
Stravinsky and Hindemith recognize the 
principle of repetition and imitation as one of 
the most essential factors of composition, 
and could not possibly renounce it, without 
ificing their entire work, based on the 
working out 
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Another solitary prophet and preacher in 
the desert is Joseph Matthias Hauer, of 
Vienna. He is the discoverer of a new aton 
ility, very different however from Sch6én 
berg. Hauer dreams of a fantastic music 
of the future, as the present and past music 
not satisfy him Even the greatest 
masters are not good enough for him, and 
he proposes to create the true music by 


] 
ao 


means of what he calls “Tropen,” fixed 
melodic formulas on an arithmetical basis. 
Kurt Weill, composer of the Dreigroschen 
Oper (the modernized Beggar’s Opera) de- 
sires to bring back music to the people, of 
a popularity with jazz, parody, negro song, 
and the like. The people he means are not 
the plain rustics, the peasants and other 
inhabitants of the countryside and the pro- 
small towns, but the proletarians of 
industrial centres, the working 
the big cities with their inter- 
communistic tendencies. 
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Béla Bartok, 
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BARTOK OTHER TONAL 
Also the Hungarian master, 
is earnestly working at the 
uin making music popular. 
strives to find the way back to the genuine 
f music, to the pure, unadulterated 
and dances of the Hungarian peas- 
This love for primitive folk-lore Bar 
combines with a mastery of all ultra 
resources in harmony, counterpoint, 
treatment, adding as individual 
acrid spices, something very 

harsh and bitter in sound. 
Also Ernest Bloch, the imaugurator of 

modern national Jewish music, is in his 

tendency related to Bartok, though differing 
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him considerably in style and in the 
use he makes of his artistic means. 

Ernst Krenek, composer of the operas 
Johnny spielt auf, The Life of Orestes, and 
Schwergewicht, represents another type of 
New Music. After his start in Schonberg- 
ian manner he has, somewhat like Stravin- 
sky, changed the aspect, style and tendency 
of his music constantly, developing back- 
ward, so that he now finds himself some 
where in the vicinity of Schubert. Nobody, 
however, can teli what surprise Krenek has 
in store for us with his next new work. 

Many of the able musicians who cater to 
the amusement of the paying guests at the 
dance bar, cabaret, in the tone film, radio, 
etc., on the basis of jazz, and modern dance 
and song, belong more or less to the out- 
skirts, at least, of New Music. 

Add to all those various manifestations, 
the great master Richard Strauss, Hans 
Pfitzner (the last Romantic), and Maurice 
Ravel, and it will become clear that the 
music of today in its manifold tendencies, in 
its contradictory aims, in its variety of 
colors, its fragmentary, disharmonious state, 
reflects the present tattered condition of the 
world, its thoughts and feelings. 

Our New Music is, on the whole, as far 
from being glorious as are the economic, 
social and political conditions of this sombre 
age. New Music seems exactly what it must 
be under such unfavorable auspices. It is 
mainly interesting from a technical point of 
view, and much less so in an artistic sense. 
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Record Breaking Attendance 
at Cleveland Summer Concerts 
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for vehicles two operatic arias, A'da’s 
Ritorna Vincitor and Un bel di from 
Madam Butterfly. Her typically Italian 
voice has a light and ringing quality and she 

herself of the exacting task with 
grace. She, too, received a cordial 
from the audience. 


chose 
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Summing up these summer symphony con- 
certs, they must be accorded the verdict of 
overwhelming success. Next summer's con- 
certs already are assured and on a larger 
scale, covering a period of six weeks, with 
more than thirty concerts scheduled. Mr. 
Ringwall has established himself firmly with 


music loving Cleveland. 


OreRA OFFERS MAGNIFICENT 


SPECTACLE 


STADIUM 


lo Dr. Ernst Lert and Laurence Higgins 
are due the honors of presenting four elabo- 
rately staged operas with excellent casts, 
splendid orchestra, efficient conductors and 
strictly modern and artistic interpretation. 
Each opera was given twice, although the 
continuity had to be interrupted on account 
of inclement weather conditions. Neverthe- 
the undertaking was carried out suc- 
cessfully for the very large attendances, and 
announcement has been made that next sum- 
mer will provide the third outdoor opera 
season under the same management, for 
which Clevelanders are grateful. 

Interest was centered in the first produc- 
tion of Tom-Tom, reviewed recently in the 
Musical Courier. 

Aida, although it had been presented last 
year as elaborately, 
Gina Pinnera and 


less, 


Alida Vane were the re 


again was well mounted. 


spective Aidas in the two performances and 
both artists were accorded ovations. Paul 
Althouse gave his customary fine Rnadames. 
Foster Miller as the king, Eleanora de Cis- 
neros as Amneris, alternating with Edwina 
Eustis, Mostyn Thomas alternating with 
Jules Bledsoe as Amonasro, Francesco Curci, 
Amund Sjovik and Helen Hayes were all 
part of an artistic unit, guided by the efficient 
hand of Carlo Peroni, who directed his 
forces of more than 600 with authority. 

The second Walkitire far exceeded its first 
presentation in every respect, albeit this work 
does not lend itself to outdoor spectacular 
presentation as Aida. In fact, the 
music suffered untold woes, in spite of Elsa 
Alsen’s magnificent Brunnhilde, Fred Pat- 
ton’s excellent Wotan, Amund Sjovik’s tell- 
ing Hunding, Alida Vane’s finely sung, but 
stifly acted Sieglinde, and George Fass- 
nacht’s successful début as Siegmund. The 
Walkures were augmented in number to 
sixteen and all had been given names on the 
program by the producers. The baton was 
in the firm grasp of Karl Riedel, and to him 
we owe some fine orchestral offerings, al- 
though at times steamer whistles and train 
noises interfered with a full enjoyment of 
what this fine conductor had to offer. 

Mary Garden, in her second Carmen per- 
formance, quite surpassed her initial ap- 
pearance, arousing intense enthusiasm. The 
Micaela of Gladys Burns was vocally and 
dramatically delightful and she was very well 
received by the audience. Staging and 
lighting effects revealed the labor and artis 
tic efficiency of those artists responsible for 
those elaborate productions. 
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Summer Opera at University 
of Georgia 


ATHENS, GA.—The eighth series of sum- 
mer opera seasons was presented the week 
of July 11 at the University of Georgia 
summer school. La Traviata was offered 
on July 13, and Madam Butterfly on July 15, 
with casts recruited from the leading opera 
companies of the country. 

The included Queena 
Fred Patton of the Metropolitan, 
Onofrei_ of the Philadelphia Opera 
pany, Bernice Schalker of the San Carlo, 
and Francesco Curci from La Scala. The 
productions were presented with settings lent 
by the Metropolitan, as well as costumes for 
the principals, and with a large chorus and 
orchestra of Athenians and summer school 
students, ae audiences upward of 3,000. 

When the season first started in 1926, it 
consisted of Pai recitals of operatic arias 
and duets by local singers. Today, full stage 
presentations are given before crowds five 
or six times bigger than in the beginning. 

Among the operas which have been pre- 
sented in this manner are Il Trovatore, 
Romeo and Juliet, Faust, Samson and Deli- 
lah, Hansel and Gretel, Rigoletto, The 
Secret of Suzanne, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Don Pasquale, The Bohemian Girl and 
Martha. 5 

The chorus for the performances this year 
numbered sixty-six, and a large percentage 
of these, as well as over three-fourths of 
the orchestra, was made up of Athenians, 
who have made the operas a civic affair. 

Coincident with the operas, the Music 
Teachers’ Institute was held under the di- 
rection of Hugh Hodgson, Southern con- 
cert pianist and teacher, who directs the 
University of Georgia music department dur- 
ing the regular session, and the Emory 
University music department during the sum- 
mer. 

The institute, organized last year, drew 
teachers from all over the state, and featured 
recitals by Georgians. Piano programs by 
Margarethe Morris Parrot, former soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
Caroline Gray, member of the faculty of the 
Juilliard School; a concerto recital; a violin 
recital by Claire Harper, also of the Juilliard 
School, a joint recital by Minna Hecker, 
John Hoffman, and Irene Leftwich, Atlanta 
musicians, and talks on grand opera, public 
school music, and the dance were presented. 

Mr. Granberry, of the Granberry School 
of Music in New York, is head of the sum- 
mer _— music department at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and conducts the operas as 
well as trains the chorus. The ballets for 
the operas are designed and presented by 
Lucile Marsh, dancer and teacher of New 
York City. 

Among the artists who have appeared in 
Athens are Jane Carroll, Elda Vettori, 
Marguerite Sylva, Henry Scott, Judson 
House, Lydia van Gylder, Mary Stone Lang- 
ston, Mary Craig, Melvena Passmore, Rhys 
Ries-Morgan, and Ethel Fox. F 


Paris 
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Mario and 
Dimitri 
Com- 


singers 


note into the evening and dismissing a well- 
pleased audience. 
Paris BrevIitiEs 

Marek Windheim, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, on his way to Poland to 
give concerts, called at the Musical Courier 
office. 

Marianne de Gonitch, soprano, is spend- 
ing the summer at her home in Paris pre- 
paring new programs for next season. 

Composer Gustave Charpentier was 
awarded damages of 3,000 francs against a 
Paris radio station which had_ broadcast 
Richard Whiting’s Ma _ Louise, sung by 
Maurice Chevalier, for Charpentier’s own 
famous Louise. 

Villiam Lawrence, 
tenor-composer-pianist, is 
United States the SS. 
called here to say au revoir. 

After the last performance at 
of The Tales of Hoffmann, in 
teux (conductor) and Noréna 
scored such signal successes, the French 
Minister at The Hague gave a luncheon in 
honor of The Tales of Hoffmann company. 

Lajos Shuk, of Los Angeles, has written 
me an enthusiastic letter about his work in 
Felix Weingartner’s conducting class at 
Basel. 

George Brown, 


American Negro 
sailing for the 
on De Grasse and 
Amsterdam 
which Mon- 
(soprano ) 


who also has been work- 
ing with Weingartner, conducted the first 
two movements of the Brahms fourth sym- 
phony with the Basel Symphony Orchestra, 
on June 27. 

Alexandre Steinert, 
enna attending festivals, 
enthusiasm for the glorious town. He says 
the opera is still most excellent, and that 
Koussevitzky had a big success in his sym- 
phonic concert before the Viennese. 

Paul Dukas, Maurice Ravel, Albert Rous- 
sel and Florent Schmitt have organized a 
new chamber music society which they call 
the Triton. InvING SCHWERKE. 


who has been in Vi- 
came back full of 
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Smallens and Hadley Heard 
as Conductors in Two Weeks 
of Robin Hood Dell Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Fourth of July 
program of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
Robin Hood Dell, opened with Sousa’s Stars 
and Stripes Forever, followed by Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Francesca da Rimini, all given effective 
readings by Alexander Smallens. Strauss’ 
Tales from Vienna Woods and Herbert's 
American Fantasy brought the evening to a 
close. 

On July 5 the orchestra, again under Mr. 
Smallens, opened with Glinka’s overture, 
Russlan and Ludmila. The second number 
was Tschaikowsky’s concerto for violin and 
orchestra featuring Philip Frank, a pupil of 
Efrem Zimbalist. Mr. Frank played with a 
full, warm tone and handled the artistic and 
technical problems pleasingly. The orches- 
tra and Mr. Smallens joined with the audi- 
ence in extending Mr. Frank an enthusiastic 
reception. Bethoven’s symphony No. 3 made 
up the second half of the program and 
brought forth prolonged applause. 

July 6 brought Mendelssohn’s overture, 
Ruy Blas and Schumann’s symphony No. 2 
in C. The second and third movements of 
the symphony were particularly outstanding, 
the wood-winds and horns doing excellent 
work. The second half comprised excerpts 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko; MacDow- 
ell’s Indian Suite and Wagner’s overture to 
The Flying Dutchman. 

The July 7 list held Brahms’ symphony 
No. 4 in E minor, which was given an ar- 
tistic reading by Mr. Smallens, and Wagner 
music, including Wotan’s Farewell and 
Magic Fire Music 

pan soloist appeared at the Dell on 
July This was Leonora Cortez, pianist, 
who and the Beethoven concerto No. 3 in 
C minor and showed musicianship and flu- 
ent technic in her interpretation. She was 
recalled several times. There were also the 
ballet suite of Gretry Mottl, the Unfinished 
Symphony of Schubert, and Romeo and 
Juliet by Tschaikowsky. 

A large audience was on hand July 9 to 
hear a colorful program, conducted by Mr. 
Smallens, consisting of Goldmark’s Wedding 
Symphony, Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, Ravel’s 
La Valse, and Tschaikowsky’s Marche 
Slave. 

The season’s first performance of Bee- 
thoven’s symphony No. 5, featured the July 
10 program. It was given an excellent and 
sympathetic performance under Mr. Smal- 
lens’ direction, and several minutes’ hearty 
applause followed its completion. Other 
numbers were Brahms’ Academic Overture, 
the Good Friday Spell from Wagner’s Par- 
sifal, and the Strauss tone poem, Death and 
Transfiguration. 

Mr. Smallens brought the first term of his 
season as musical director of these concerts 
to a close on July 11. The symphony of the 
evening was Beethoven’s in C. The other 
numbers were Weber’s Euryanthe, Gold- 
mark’s In the Spring, Smetana’s On the 
3anks of the Moldau and Tschaikowsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite. Mr. Smallens was re- 
called many times at the end. 

July 12 initiated a week under the baton of 
Henry Hadley. His first evening brought 
Humperdinck’s overture, Hansel and Gretel, 
and two novelties, Rhapsody Javanaise by 
Dirk Schafer and the conductor’s own Chi- 
nese Suite, which were well — and 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 

July 13 offered something ane in Bee- 
thoven’s triple concerto in G for violin, cello 
and piano, played by the Hilger sisters, Flsa, 
cellist; Greta, pianist; Maria, violinist. Each 
proved an artist in her own field, yet there 
was excellently codrdinated ensemble. They 
were heartily applauded. The rest of the 
program was made up of Haydn’s symphony 
in B flat, a noveltv, Masquerade by Carl Mc- 
Kinley, and Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody. 

The rather unfamiliar symphony No. 1 in 
G minor of Kalinnikoff. was the first item 
July 14. Another novelty was Pageant of 
P. T. Barnum by Douglas Moore. The sec- 
ond half of the program was all-Wagner. 

July 15 featured Eunice Howard, pianist, 
in the Grieg concerto in A minor. Miss 


Howard showed interpretative scope in her 
tone and technic; depth and_ originality in 
her interpretation. She is a virile and color- 
ful artist, and was the recipient of copious 
applause. Brahms’ symphony No. 3 and an- 
other of Dr. Hadley’s nightly novelties, 
Negro OQOvertures, by Dunn, were the 
orchestral passages. 

The July 16 program, which contained the 
premiére of Dr. Hadley’s own choral work 
Belshazzar already has been reviewed. 

July 17 listed Sakuntala overture by 
Goldmark, Wagner’s Prelude to Lohengrin, 
Hadley’s suite, San Francisco, and Schu- 
mann’s symphony No. 1. 

July 18 opened with a brisk reading of 
Sousa’s march, El Capitan. Then came the 
Caucasian Sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
and Liszt’s Les Preludes. Hadley’s tone 
poem, Lucifer was an interlude of bold and 
colorful orchestration. Sibelius’ Valse Triste 
and Chabrier’s Espana Rhapsody also were 
heard. As this was Dr. Hadley’s last night 
as guest conductor, there was an ovation 
for him at the end, in which the members of 
the orchestra joined. es ok 


Stillman-Kelley’s Alice in Won- 
derland Performed in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, O.—In commemoration of 
the Carroll centenary, the Zoo Opera Com- 
pany ballet put on a pantomimic ballet of 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s symphonic poem, 
Alice in Wonderland, July 17. Some years 
ago, when Kelley wrote this music the 
present writer was privileged to see the 
first conception of Paul Bachelor’s choreo- 
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graphy for it. Since then the idea has 
grown and has been enriched with handsome 
costumes and_ special lighting effects. 

Sachelor is to be congratulated on his build- 
ing up of the pantomime and its splendid 
execution under his direction. 

Several hundred persons took part, among 
them a number of society people who are 
making the Zoo Opera season their particu- 
lar hobby this summer. Among these were 
noted Mrs. Horace Schmidlapp, chairman of 
the season ticket committee, Mrs. Charles 
L. Harrison, Jr., and Miss Clarissa Dana, 
of her committee. 

The title role was danced by Mollie Hal- 
stead, a granddaughter of Murat Halstead; 
the white rabbit was danced by Eleanora 
Doyle; the Cheshire Cat by Jane Kyrk; the 
Dodo by Verne Fitzpatrick. Mrs. Schmid- 
lapp was the Queen of Hearts, Mrs. Har- 
rison the Queen of Diamonds, and Miss 
Dana the White Queen. 

The production drew a capacity house 
and composer, choreographer, together with 
Conductor Van Grove, were recalled many 
times. James Wolfe (Metropolitan, and 
Papageno in Magic Flute) sang a group of 
Russian songs to his accompaniment on a 
lute, during intermission. M. D. 


Seagle Singers at Silver Bay 

A musical adventure of the Oscar Seagle 
Music Colony was their pilgrimage to Silver 
Bay on Lake George, N. Y., July 17, when 
the large chorus of Oscar Seagle’s solo 
singers gave a service of choral music as 
the feature of the Industrial Institute of this 
summer conference headquarters for religious 
associations, which in winter is the home 
of the endowed Silver Bay Preparatory 
Schools for Boys. 

Dr. James Finley Williamson is to hold 
his summer session for choral directors in 
August at this resort, and his choir will give 
the final choral service of the season. 

The Seagle Colony Chorus (under the di- 
rection of Ernest Cox of Columbia, Mo.) is 


i Trovatore and: Manon Presented 
at Cincinnati Zoo Opera 


Cincinnati, O.—II Trovatore opened the 
fifth week of the Zoo Opera Company’s fine 
productions this season. Azucena was sung 
by Sonia Sharnova, whose operatic soprano 
of great range and dramatic timbre was re- 
ceived warmly. She brought to this difficult 
part all her endowments of opulent voice, 
fine sense of the dramatic, wide operatic ex- 
perience, and made an imposing figure as the 
Gypsy torn between the conflicting passions 
of ignoble revenge and poignant mother 
love. 

Myrna Sharlow as Leonora was lovelier 
in voice and interpretation than in any other 
role this summer. Her voice is always ade- 
quate to every demand of quality, range and 
pitch. 

Forrest Lamont sang Manrico. This is 
one of his best characterizations and he was 
accorded much applause. Martino-Rossi’s 
Count di Luna is an excellent portrayal, es- 
pecially vocally. He is an artist who is 
always warmly welcomed for his sincere 
and sympathetic singing. He has a baritone 
of amplitude and flexibility and a natural 
flair for dramatic work. 

Usually the opening scene is omitted but 
not so with the Zoo Opera Company be- 
cause Conductor Van Grove senses the im- 
portance of this scene and cast Italo Picchi 
as Ferrando. Picchi made much of his op- 
portunity and was ably seconded by the 
excellent chorus, 

Giuseppe Cavadore sang Ruiz with his 
usual fine understanding of operatic singing 
and acting. Martha Dwyer sang Inez, and 
Zenjamin Landsman, the Old Gypsy. On 
Wednesday evening Herbert Gould sang the 
role of Ferrando. 


Cort GLApE HEARD AS MIGNON 


Coe Glade was fascinating as Mignon, 
title role, in the second opera of the week, 
She brought to it, besides her rich voice 
which easily spans the soprano portions and 
registers every emotion, a whimsical inter- 
pretation which won her rounds of applause. 

Italo Picchi lent the part of Lothario 
artistry. Wilhelm was in the capable hands 
of Edward Molitore whose tenor seemed es 
pecially adapted to this score. Philene was 
sung by Amri Galli-Campi, whose high 
coloratura tones came over beautifully, but 
whose general range was not quite adequate 
to meet the demands of this difficult role. 
Helen Ornstein’s rich contralto was pleas- 
ing in Frederick G. Cavadore’s conception of 
Laertes gave the part more importance than 
is usual. Leonard Treash sang Jarno with 
vigor and sincerity. However, Miss Glade’s 
singing of the arias, Knowest Thou the 
Land, the Swallow Song and the charming 
scene in Philena’s boudoir, were highlights 
of the evening. 

The mounting of both Il Trovatore and 
Mignon was excellent. M. D. 
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made up of the Seagle pupils at Schroon 
wake. 

At Silver 
choruses. 


Bay the unit sang seven 
Solos also were offered by Mr. 
Seagle and two of his artist-pupils, Mrs. 
Elsa Zimmerman of New York, and Ocie 
Higgins, soprano, for the past two years 
with the New York Opera Comique. 


Viola Philo Arrives Home 

Viola Philo, who made a two months’ 
concert tour through seven European coun- 
tries, arrived in New York July 22. 

Miss Philo sang in the Balkan States, 
among other places, and after her first con- 
cert she was engaged for another recital on 
the following day. 
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IFAR 


Premier Dancer of 
Paris Grand Opera 


Photo by Lipnitzki 

SERGE LIFAR 
won new laurels in the 
recent creation at the 
Paris Opera of 


Paris 


DIVERTISSEMENT 


a ballet by Lifar, music by 
Tchaikovsky. 


“As authors, the names of Lifar 
and Tchaikovsky consorted well, 
producing a spectacle of distinctive 
art.”—Intransigeant, Paris. 
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Formerly Premier Dancer 
and Ballet Master of the 
Diaghileff Russian Ballets 
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MUSICAL 


Orloff Gives Twenty - Three 
Concerts in South America 


Lortat Heard in Recital Series 


Colon Opera Cancels Several 


Performances 


Burnos Atrres pianist, 
was presented in a successiu al at the 
Cerventes iheatt n A y the Wag 
Associati is listed offerings 
omprised a sui f Bacl Chopin 
ind Scriabi nd shorter 
Stravinsky. A packed 


nerian 
sonatas by 
numbers by De- 
bussy, Prol 


house was in attendance, applauding so voci- 


yas tol ssitate the addition ot 
scheduled per 
Orioff had the 


season 


ferousl a 
re st program after the 
formance recitalist, 
largest audience of the 
After iving given tal 
1d near Buenos Aires and appearing 
soloist with orchestra in a Tschaikow 
concert ( Maestro Baldi, ( 
left for Brazil, July 9, lor a « 
ce Janeiro and ao aul 
August 9 
June 22 marl inauguration 
series of recital Robert Lortat, who s 
lected Chopi ntroductior His inte 
pretation romanticist’s works n 
with a_ variet ption, being highly 
mired by youths and bitterly 
criticized by musician Twe later 
econd omp Hi t nm 
them 


twenty-one rec 


onducting ) 
onceri 
He sz 


Paris 


} 


day S 


was Debuss n 1 27 
1 


tional sentiment in music, with the 


Beethoven’s Ninth Performed with 
Althouse, Morgana, Eddy and 

Braslau, Soloists 

attended the nu 

Beethoven's ninth 

Stadium, July 19, by the 


iharmonic-Symphony, 


annual 
symphony 


) OU) persons 
presentation of 
at the Lewisohn 
New York PI 
Willem van Hoog 
choral setting . 5 
which concludes this hony 
services of Nina Morg 
Braslau, contralto; Nelson Ex baritone ; 
Paul Althouse, tenor ; and the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum of New York (Hugh 
nductor). » Mr. Eddy intoned the 


strate! 


enlisted the 


sopran Sophie 


Dies 6 
: ae aE 
Daritor l awiessiy, 
the beautiful natural quality of his voice and 
hi xcellent technic Mr. Althouse’s rest 

farthest 


a master 


exemplifying 


was heard arly in the 


re his power- 
with enthusi- 
clarity Miss 


rthy account 


Miss Brasl 


raisews 
and» svocally, 


rmec 


M.M 


Goldman Band Audiences Largest 
in History 


composers featured: Albeniz, Moussorgsky, 
Beethoven, Chopin de Falla and Bizet. The 
fourth event was given on July 1, devoted 
to Franz Liszt; and the fifth and last recital 
occurred three days later, an extensive pro- 
gram being presented. Schumann, de Severac 
and A. Williams occupied two long groups, 
and short compositions by Granados, de Falla 
and Albeniz brought the concert to a close 

Lauri-Volpi’s last performance in Pagliacci 
25, ended his contract with the 
He had sung in but two other 
that month: Aida and La 


on June 
Colon Opera. 
operas during 
Boheme 

Gina Cigna’s illness caused a change in 
Jans; but without any reason a gala night 
was postponed, although she was not cast in 
it and Isabel Marengo had recovered from a 
bad chill. 

Inexperience and tremendous lack of or- 
ganization have been prevalent this year at 
the Colon. It is wellnigh impossible to re- 
ort anything about future productions, as 
rumors are rife; but Lily Pons is here for 
the end of the season, lifting the veil of 
monotony and disappointment. She is so 
marvelous that we are ready to forgive the 
Colon for everything we have had to endure 


intil now. 


Guggenheim, has 
more varied and ambitious pro- 
each Edwin Franko Gold- 
man has conducted the band throughout its 
fifteen years of existence. This summer’s 
innovations have included the first perform 
ance by a brass band of Richard Strauss’ 
tone poem, Death and Transfiguraton, and 
an arrangement of Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem 


as a memorial to Daniel 
presented 


grams season 


Third Season of Intimate Concerts 
for Young People 
Plans are under way for the third season 
Intimate Concerts for Young People, 
founded by the Walden School in 1930 
Subscription rates have been adjusted to 
current conditions, and the series again is 
to comprise five programs, scheduled for 
Saturday mornings once each month begin 
ning November 5 
hese concerts, planned specifically for 
children, are designed to complement the 
musical instruction which children receive in 
school or at home As in former seasons, 
the children will be invited forward after 
the concert, to inspect the musical instru 
ments and to converse with the artists. 


Toscanini Fund Finances Band 
Concerts 


welve free band performances, known as 
the Toscanini Fund Band 
scheduled for August in four 
parks, according to Harry Harkness 
ler, chairman of the special committee of the 
Musicians Emergency Aid. This organiza 
tion is administering the fund raised at the 
benefit concert of the New York Philhar- 

nic last April which Toscanini came from 


Concerts, are 
New York 
Flag- 
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Italy to conduct. Forest Park, Queens, is 
promised concerts on August 7, 14 and 28; 
Westerleigh Park, Staten Island, August 8, 
15 and 22; ng Park, Manhattan, August 
9, 16 and 23; Astoria Park, Queens, August 
7, 14 and 2i. These events provide work 
for 400 musicians. Associated with Mr. 
Flagler on the Toscanini Fund Committee 
are Mrs. Christian R. Holmes and Hermann 
Irion. 


Vasily Romakof, Actor and Singer 

Vasily Romakof, bass-baritone, prefaced 
his study of music with a period of expe- 
rience on the dramatic stage of his native 
Russia. Born in Stvolovichi, in the north- 
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VASILY ROMAKOF 

western part of his country, he early showed 
an aptitude for the arts. Upon completing 
his general education Romakof became an 
actor. Two years later he entered the Mos- 
cow Philharmonic Institute of Music, where 
he remained until the war called him into 
service. After the Armistice he took up his 
music activities and made a place for himself 
in concert and opera. Leaving Russia, he ap- 
peared in cities of Japan and China, ending 
his tour in the United States. Extensive 
bookings on the Pacific Coast were followed 
by a début in Chicago, October, 1931. The 
same year brought his New York début at 
Carnegie Hall. His most recent appearance 
in the metropolis was as soloist with the 
New York Orchestra on July 20, under 
Modest Altschuler. 


Federal Hall to Have 
Opera 

The George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission announces ten grand opera per- 
formances to be given in Federal Hall, 
Bryant Park, New York City, beginning 
August 4. The operas are scheduled for 
Thursday evenings. Philip F. Tenna, di- 
rector of the Puccini Grand Opera Company, 
is in charge of the casting, and the conductor 
is Fulgenzio Guerrieri. Popular prices will 
prevail. 
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Baltimore Musical Lawn 
Party Draws 40,000 


3ALTIMORE, Mp.—Baltimore’s annual mu- 
sical lawn party, given at Druid Hill Park 
on July 20, was attended by 40,000, the larg- 
est number ever present at this feature, ac- 
cording to Frederick R. Huber, municipal 
director of music here, and joint sponsor 
with the Park Board of the event. Massed 
bands of 100 musicians, alternately directed 
by John Magez of the Park Band and Robert 
V. Lansinger of the Municipal Band, were 
acclaimed enthusiastically for their perform- 
ance of Sousa’s Semper Fidelis March, the 
grand march from Aida, Kateleby’s tone pic- 
ture, In a Persian Market, and other num- 
bers. Charles Yukl, trumpeter, scored in a 
solo entitled Debutante by Clark. He played 
The Rosary as an encore. The other soloist 
was Harriet Colston, soprano, who displayed 
a pleasing, skillfuly handled voice, well 
adapted to outdoor projection. Kenneth S. 
Clark was in charge of the community sing- 
ing, one of the most successful features of 
the evening. There was also an interlude 
devoted to motion pictures, thrown on a 
screen which was arranged to show the film 
from both the front and rear. The subject 
was travel pictures and excerpts from Eng- 
lish news reels, rarely shown in theatres 
here. Words of songs, colored slides of 
paintings and announcements of the program 
also were displayed on this screen. Mayor 
Jackson was the guest of honor. N. M. 


Concert Management Annie Fried- 
berg Notes 

Harold Samuel is in Devonshire, England, 
after a long American and Canadian season 
which ended in June. Mr. Samuel’s vaca- 
tion is a short one, as he begins an early fall 
season with a tour through Holland. Re- 
turning here in December, the English pian- 
ist is booked for two New York programs 
and a continuance of his lecture-recitals. 

Phradie Wells is on a motor tour through 
Arizona and California. Anna Hamlin is 
at Lake Placid, N. Y., working on new 
programs. She is to be heard in concert 
and opera next season. Grace Divine sang 
at the Connecticut Saengerfest in June. 
Now she is enjoying a holiday in the Maine 
woods. Millicent Russell is in New York 
singing over the radio in special folk music 
programs. 

Charles Stratton, now coaching in Milan, 
plans a motor trip from Italy through 
Austria and Germany, returning to America 
about October 1. Oscar Colcaire is singing 
at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera. Edgar Shel- 
ton, at present in Monte Carlo working on 
next season’s programs, comes back to this 
country in September. Frank Mannheimer, 
in England, has two engagements with the 
British Broadc asting Company. America 
will hear him again after the of the 
year. 


first 
Francois Lang Heavily Booked 
for 1932-33 

The 1931-32 held numerous en- 
gagements for Francois Lang, pianist, both 
as recitalist and soloist with orchestra. Ap- 
pearances in the former character included 
concerts in the leading music centres of 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and the Orient. He was assisting 
artist with symphonic bodies in these coun- 
tries, two of his affiliations of this kind with 
the Paris Symphony Orchestra (Pierre 
Monteux conducting), on the organization’s 
tour in France, Germany and Belgium, and 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam. This season’s French tour of the 
Conservatory Orchestra of Paris found Mr. 
Lang as the chosen soloist. 

The artist’s 1932-33 bookings once more 
divide his time between individual programs 
and orchestra performances. Recital tours 
are scheduled for France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, the Balkans, North 
Africa, Egypt, Syria, Turkey and Palestine. 
Among the orchestras which will have him 
as soloist are those of Paris, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Berlin, Vienna, The Hague, Arn- 
heim, Milan, Rome, Athens, Sofia, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Bordeaux, Cologne, Strassburg 
and Lyons. 


season 


Pattison Reports on Chautauqua 
Piano Department 

Lee Pattison, 

ment at Chautauqua, 

ports that although there 

tion of sixteen per cent in the enrollment in 

this department, the quality of the students is 


directing the piano depart- 
N. Y., this summer, re- 
has been a reduc- 


far higher than usual. Mr. Pattison ex- 
plained that the advance students are given 
an opportunity of playing a concerto with 
the symphony orchestra in the amphitheatre 
whose capacity is 6,000. Twice a week Mr. 
Pattison lectures on such subiects as tone 
production, technic, the essentials of interpre- 
tation, program making and playing on two 
pianos. Assisting him on the piano faculty 
are Gordon Stanley, of New York; Eliza 
Woods, of Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more ; and Margaret Farr, of Chicago. 
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Jessie B. Hall to Manage Wadeeha 
Atiyeh 


Cuicaco.—Wadeeha_ Atiyeh, American- 
born dramatic soprano, who was reared in 
Syria and educated in Europe and Chicago, 
has signed an exclusive contract with Jessie 
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WADEEHA ATIYEH 


B. Hall, of this city, formerly manager of 
the late Edith Mansfield, Barre-Hill, Eva 
Gordon  Horadesky and William Miller. 
Miss Atiyeh is to make her Chicago début 
October 30 at the Playhouse, in a program 
featuring Arabic songs. 
Ethel Pyne Soloist in Maine Music 
Festival 

Ethel Pyne, soprano of New York, was 
a soloist at the Chapman Day Festival Con- 
cert, July 23, in Portland, Me., in the Bowl 
of the Eastern Music Camp. Dr. William 
Rogers Chapman conducted the festival, 
which included music by a chorus assembled 
from all parts of the state and an orchestra 
trained by Dr. Chapman. Miss Pyne was 
soloist in an excerpt from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, and took part in the sextet from 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 


Riva Hoffman Dances in Paris 

Riva Hoffman, American dancer, appeared 
at a recital given in Paris on June 21 under 
the auspices of the Cercle Internationale des 
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Amis de l’Art, of which Ludwig Lewisohn is 
international president. Her program in- 
cluded works of Bach, Scriabin, Tansman 
and Freed. Thelma Speare, American so- 
prano, offered songs of Brahms, Hugo Wolf 
and Leon Algazi. 


Marya Freund’s Activities 


This past season has taken Marya Freund 
on an extensive tour of France, Holland, 
Germany and Poland, and many reéngage- 
ments have been booked for next season. In 
1932-1933 she is to give a series of eight con- 
certs each in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and War- 
saw, in which she will cover the entire field 
of the Lieder cycles of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Mahler and Debussy. Modern 
works by Ravel, Stravinsky, Schénberg, Piz- 
zetti and Tansman for voice and small or- 
chestras will be featured also. 

In her Warsaw appearances this past June, 
Mme. Freund was soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Ignace Neu- 
mark, at which time she interpreted works 
of Monteverdi and Mahler. At other con- 
certs in Warsaw, she presented compositions 
by Schumann, Schubert, Debussy, Chabrier, 
Chopin, Niewiadouski, Szymanouski and 
Opienski. 

When not on tour, Mme. Freund conducts 
a studio at her home in Paris. Among her 
pupils are Isabel Lamond, soprano, heard in 
London, and Doda Conrad, bass-baritone, 
who recently gave a recital in Paris. 


Teddy Risech in Recital at Hughes 
Studio 


The second event in the annual summer 
recital series at the New York studio of 
Edwin Hughes was given by Teddy Risech 
on July 20. The young pianist listed a 
fozart rondo; Mr. Hughes’ arrangement of 
the Siciliano from Bach's second sonata for 
flute and harpsichord; toccata and fugue in 
D minor, Bach-Tausig; Beethoven’s Pa- 
thetic Sonata; three Chopin pieces and an 
equal number by Debussy. Miss Risech, in 
common with all of Mr. Hughes’ artist- 
pupils, is the possessor of a fluent keyboard 
technic. The Bach items were models of 
clear-cut melodic outline and skillful empha- 
sis of the interwoven themes, while the Bee- 
thoven sonata was performed with cognizance 
of its romantic proclivities. In the more 
modern idiom of the Debussy group Miss 
Risech showed herself no less able a pro- 
jector, achieving the mechanical and inter- 
pretative transition with ease. A _ cordial 
audience applauded Miss Risech enthusias- 
tically. G. 


Lucile and Miles Dresskell in 
Recital 

Miles Dresskell, violinist, assisted by 
Lucile Dresskell, soprano, gave a recital on 
July 12 at the McMillin Theatre, New York 
City, in the Columbia University summer 
concert series. Mr. Dresskell offered a 
Handel sonata, Ariosti’s second sonata for 
viola d’amore, shorter pieces by Richard 
Czerwonky, Edwin J. Stringham, and others, 
and accompanied the singer in several 
numbers. He has a firm, even tone, capable 
of emotional variance, and smooth, effortless 
technic. Mrs. Dresskell began her portion 
of the program with a Gluck recitative and 
aria, following with songs by Reger, Guar- 
nieri and Rummel and Oriental Serenade by 
her teacher, Solon Alberti. With violin ob- 
bligati were items by Rachmaninoff, Aren- 
sky-Koshetz and Bizet. Mrs. Dresskell has 
a voice .of broad range and limpid quality. 
Her interpretations show both originality 
and good taste. Sara Knight was the ef- 
ficient accompanist. | ing 


Lifar Oddnilliees Own Ballet 
Company 

Paris.—Serge Lifar, who has appeared at 
the Paris Opéra as ballet master and premier 
dancer, has organized a ballet company 
which he is taking on tour during the sum- 
mer months. Among his members are Mlles. 
Doubroska, Baronova, Ludmilova, and M. 
Woitzikowsky. The repertoire includes 
Prometheus by Beethoven, Le Spectre de la 
Rose by Weber, Divertissement by Adam, 
L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune by Debussy, and 
other works from the classical and modern 
catalogue. The tour is to commence with 
a series of gala performances in London, 
then to Biarritz, Touquet, Monte Carlo, and 
Venice. 

Returning to resume his work at the Paris 
Opéra next autumn, Lifar will create there 
among other ballets a new work by the 
young Russian composer Markevitch, La 
Vole d’Icare, on a libretto by Lifar. I. S. 


Coates Here to Conduct at 
Stadium 


Albert Coates arrived in New York City 
on July 22 to conduct the second half of the 
season’s Stadium concerts. It is his fifth 
consecutive summer at this post. Since 
leaving the United States last year Mr. 
Coates has spent most of his time in Russia 
conducting the Moscow Opera and sym- 
phonic concerts. Before his departure in 
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June the Soviet Government appointed him 
general musical director of the Moscow and 
Leningrad Philharmonic orchestras for next 
season. He did considerable gramophone re- 
cording last winter during a short stay in 
London. Mr. Coates comes to New York 
direct from a brief holiday at his villa on 
Lago Maggiore, Italy, with Mrs. Coates and 
their daughter Tamara. 


Summer Offers Many 
Musical Events in 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


TERRE Haute, INp.—The past month was 
a musical one for all music-lovers in Terre 
Haute. The Ringgold Band, Marion Lee 
Connerly, Vivian Bard, Vivian Eastham 
Cooney, George Jacob, Elizabeth L. Miller, 
Mrs. B. N. Murrell with her Lincoln and 
Washington pupils, Vivian Smith and Rus- 
sell Welborn, and many other local talented 
musicians gave impressive recitals during 
this period. The Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety broadcast their June musical over 
WBOW 

Many singers appeared here at the physi- 
cal culture building of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ College in the cast of Barber of 
Seville. This production was staged on July 
7, and was greeted by a large audience. 
The program was sponsored by friends of 
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the institute, in order to raise money for the 
memorial organ fund. 

Mark Oster, German baritone, played the 
part of Figaro. Lucie Weston, a member 
of the Civic Opera Company, was also in 
the cast. Her fine soprano voice proved 
popular with local music-lovers. 

This musical comedy helped to enliven the 
entertainment sentiment in Terre Haute, and 
incidentally assisted in getting the organ 
installed in the State Chapel in memory of 
Prof. Sandison and President W. W. Parsons. 

Stephen Foster’s music was offered by the 
Utica Jubilee Singers at the phy sical educa 
tion building of Indiana State Teachers’ Col 
lege, July 11. This organization is popular 
in this city and a large audience greeted 
them. 

Harold Bright, general director of the 
state college, will sponsor sacred music dur 
ing the Old Memories Hour, over WBOW, 
at their weekly concerts. The orchestra is 
to be assisted by Harry Bell, Omar Rybolt, 
Margaret Wilson, John Bright and Bert 
Barnes. |S ie ay a 
Tenafly Society Ends First Season 

The final meeting for the 
Musical Art Society of 
(Nana Genovese, founder and president), 
was held recently. Duets and were 
given, with Mme. Genovese performing 
scenes from Il Trovatore in costume. The 
meetings will be resumed in October 
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Résumé of the Florentine 


Concert and Operatic Season 


Important Soloists at the Symphony Concerts—Five Weeks of 
Opera—Recitals Under the Societa Amici della Musica 
—-Musical Festival Arranged for Next May 


~The season which has closed 
in Florence, has seen the completion of the 
third year of the Orchestra Stabile under 
the direction of Vittorio Gui, an undertaking 
which has done much to foster a taste for 
symphonic music in the Florentine public 
and which has made an excellent contribu- 
tion to the artistic life of the town. It owes 
its being mainly to the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Spalding, parents of Albert Spalding, who 
some four years ago, among their private 
friends, obtained the first promises of finan- 
cial support for the founding of a permanent 
orchestra. Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, whose 
fine discrimination in all matters pertaining 
to the musical life of Florence was notable, 
were the most generous donors, ably sec- 
onded by Mrs. Mabel Tuttle, an indefatig- 
able secretary who never rested until the 
organization had been placed on a firm finan- 
cial basis. It was taken over eventually by 
the municipal authorities, who have formed 
it into a corporation for providing not only 
symphonic concerts during the winter, but 
an adequate opera season in the spring. 


FLORENCE. 


SyMPHONY CONCERTS 

Important soloists at the symphony con- 
certs this season have been Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, young cellist of unusual charm, 
Adolf Busch, a violinist of the classical tra- 
dition, and Joseph Bonnet, organist, whose 
playing must have been a revelation in a 
country where the organ is so little under- 
stood and appreciated. The orchestra after 
three years of tuition is shaping well. One 
has to make” many allowances, of course. 
—— are generally of inferior qual- 

; discipline is not a virtue inherent in the 
Sakon character, but the players have a 
quick perception and like all Italians when 
properly led, can work miracles in a short 
time, and respond readily to the various con- 
ductors who have visited Florence this sea- 
Chief among them has been Richard 
Strauss, who conducted a concert of his own 
works. So satisfied was he with his first 
rehearsal that he had only one other and the 
concert was admittedly the high-water mark 
in the annals of the orchestra. 

The serlin Philharmonic under Furt- 
wangler gave two concerts in the Politeama, 
which was packed in the cheaper seats and 
only three-quarters full in the stalls. The 
public enthusiasm was impressive, the only 
critics were to be found among the self-styled 
intelligentsia, who have heard lately that to 
criticize Furtwangler’s readings of the clas- 
sics is a symbol of high musical intelligence. 


son 


FARE 

After the symphony concerts came a five- 
week operatic season. Musically and art- 
istically the palm must be given to the four 
excellent performances of Valkyrie with 
Anny Helm, Eva Turner, Fagoaga and 
Formichi. Miss Turner, English prima 
donna, who is’ rapidly forging a position for 
herself on the Continent, gave a_ really 
beautiful performance of Sieglinde, and 
the other principals sang and acted in the 
best tradition. The mise-en-scéne was ad- 
mirable, as it always is, and the orchestra 
under Gui was worthy of every praise. But 
sad to say, the Florentine public does not 
yet take kindly to the Ring, even in a small 
dose, and owing to various contretemps 
which might well have been avoided, the 
vast Politeama was never full. On the other 
hand, a moderate performance of Norma, 
with very second-rate artists, played to 
packed houses. There was also a good and 
popular version of Mefistofele, with Ettore 
Pinza in the title role. Music, however, in 
its operatic form is meant to be a pleasure 
and a diversion; as experienced in Italy it is 
a weariness of the flesh in the most acute 
form. To spend from 9 p. m. to 1:30 a. m. 
in a most uncomfortable seat, one hour and 
three-quarters of which is interval, to get 
home broken in mind and body towards 
2 a. m., is not for people who spend the 
day in active pursuits. Add to this the 
glorious uncertainty that attends the repre- 
sentations; it is decidedly disconcerting if 
one is expecting to hear Sonnambula to be 
plunged incontinent into the gloom of Val- 
kyrie, and vice versa. If Florence wants 
to attract the foreigner to any attempt at a 
“festival season” (and the project is 
mooted), the Impresa must make a time 
table and stick to it. Foreigners have a 
habit of making social engagements which 
cannot be thrown over lightly, and on all 
these counts the opera season in Florence 
fails to attract the distinguished public that 
might otherwise patronize it 


OPERATIC 


OTHER CONCERTS 
The Societa Amici della Musica provided 
its subscribers with weekly concerts where 
many world-famed virtuosi appeared in rota- 


tion. Of them there is nothing new to be 
said, only to note the reaction of the public 
to the different musicians. For instance, 
Hubermann rouses paroxysms of enthusi- 
asm where Heifetz and Busch find but cold 
acceptance. All audiences are alike in pre- 
ferring the airy trifling that a virtuoso like 
Cort6ét throws to them at the end of a con- 
cert, to the intensely intellectual qualities of 
the complete Chopin preludes; and perhaps 
Florentine audiences are no better or worse 
than others. But they showed a real appre- 
ciation of the beautiful qualities of Lotte 
Lehmann in her recital of German Lieder, 

A purely local effort which is worthy of 
mention is the little society known as the 
Cantori di Firenze, trained by Dopplicher. 
This admirable body of amateurs devote 
themselves exclusively to madrigals and 
motets of the earliest Italian composers. 
They sing with perfect taste and intonation 
and are restoring an art that has been almost 
entirely forgotten, partly owing to the enor- 
mous difficulties of a music that is practically 
keyless and barless, though always harmoni- 
ous. They have an inexhaustible wealth of 
material to draw upon in the manuscripts 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that exist in the libraries of 
Florence. 

Of private musical effort there has been 
nothing this season; the death of Mrs. 
Spalding two years ago, followed by that of 
Mr. Spalding last year, has left a gap that 
will not be filled readily; and Mrs. Loeser- 
Lebert, whose delightful concerts with the 
Lener Quartet (she herself being the pianist 
in the quintets) were a feature of the spring 
season, has been away all the year. 

The last musical event of the season was 
a concert at which the Florentine tenor Dino 
3orgioli was the chief attraction. There 
was an enormous and overflowing audience 
to hear this popular and excellent artist, 
who is making a name for himself on the 
concert platform, in addition to his operatic 
triumphs. 

OPERATIC FESTIVAL FoR NExt MAy 

Since writing the above comes the news 
that a committee has been formed to arrange 
a musical festival for the month of May in 
next year. The operas chosen for perform- 
ance are La Vestale by Spontini; La Cene- 
ventola, Rossini; Lucrezia Borgia, Doni- 
zetti; Puritani, Bellini; Nabucco and Fal- 
staff, by Verdi, with entirely new and modern 
mise-en-scene designed by eminent artists, 
There will be also performances in the 
open-air in the Boboli Gardens and in the 
cloister of Santa Croce; choral concerts in 
San Miniato; and chamber music in the 
Palazzo Vecchio and the Sala Bianca, Palaz- 
zo Pitti. ConsTANcE NORMAN. 


Two All-German Programs 
Presented by Goldman Band 


German composers were featured by the 
Goldman Band at their July 19 and 20 con- 
certs. A symphonic program led off the 
week at the Mall in Central Park and on 
the campus of New York University. On 
July 21 and 22 a program of old music of 
various nations was given, and on July 23 
and 24 miscellaneous programs were heard. 
During this time new compositions never be- 
fore presented by the Goldman Band were 
performed. Del Staigers, cornetist, was 
soloist on several evenings. 


Romakof Heard at George 
Washington Stadium 

Vasily Romakof, Russian bass-baritone, 
was the principal soloist in a concert per- 
formance of Boris Goudounoff by the New 
York Orchestra at the George Washington 
Stadium, New York City, on July 20. The 
Moussorgsky score was adapted by Modest 
Altschuler, conductor of the instrumental 
forces. Mr. Romakof has a voice of vig- 
orous Russian color and timbre, powerful and 
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resonant but smooth and easy in delivery. 
His interpretation is characterized by com- 
mendable restraint as well as by authentic 
observance of Slavic opera tradition. A 
good-sized audience, numbering many of the 
artist’s countrymen, displayed enthusiastic 
appreciation of his singing, recalling him for 
repeated bows. The orchestral portion of 
the program was alloted to Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Scheherezade. ax. .©..S. 


Paris Opera-Comique May 
Not Reopen 


(Continued from page 5) 


a breach of contract. They further claim 
that the management even went so far as 
to neglect to notify the musicians by regis- 
tered letter, as is the requirement. 

M. Mistler has stated in his interview that 
the Opéra-Comique staff would be paid 
pro rata out of the 1,000,000 francs subven- 
tion which has been accorded for the thea- 
tre’s repairs. But this does not apparently 
satisfy the personnel, who say it is not enough 
and want the moneys their contracts give 
them the right to claim. 

Replying in an open letter to the musi- 
cians’ charges of unjust treatment, M. Mas- 
son stated that his co-workers were advised 
properly of the forthcoming closing; that, 
because of high rent, he could not take his 
troupe to another theatre; and that, unless 
the government allows a minimum subven- 
tion of 4,875,000 francs, not only the Opéra- 
Comique but other theatres will be obliged to 
lock up. To which the Federation Nationale 
du Spectacle replied (also in an open let- 
ter), that the Opéra-Comique people claim 
the full benefits of their contracts and that 
they intend to maintain their claims as 
originally made. 

Et voila! 

Many people are partisan to a permanent 
closing of the present theatre and to the 
government acquiring a new house fitted to 
stage opera and receive audiences adequately. 
No amount of money is going to make a 
modern theatre of the old fashioned, incom- 
modious and uncomfortable Comique. 


Van Hoogstraten’s Last Week of 


Stadium Concerts 


The music of Beethoven and W agner came 
in for a lion’s share of attention on the 
programs of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Lewisohn Stadium, July 
18 to 24. This period marked Willem van 
Hoogstraten’s last full week as conductor at 
the stadium, the day of his final appearance 
in this capacity being July 25. The ninth 
symphony and the first symphony of Bee- 
thoven comprised the concerts of July 19 and 
20 (reviewed on another page). Weber, 
Brahms, Humperdinck, Gretry - Mottl, 
Strauss, Liszt, Berlioz, Schumann, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky - Korsakoff, Schubert, 
Haydn, and Rachmaninoff were the others 
whose works were listed. 
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Chicago Musical College and Bush 
Conservatory Offer Summer 
Recitals by Faculty Members 


Cuicaco.—The July 19 program in the 
Chicago Musical College’s summer recital 
series at the Punch & Judy Theatre, was pre- 
sented by Alvene Resseguie, contralto, mem- 
ber of the faculty, and Adelaide Anderson, 
pianist. Mrs. Resseguie sang three groups 
in praiseworthy fashion and earned the full 
approval of the listeners. Charles Lurvey 
assisted at the piano. 

Miss Anderson’s group of Liszt, Tschai- 
kowsky and Brahms was artistically played, 
revealing her to be a pianist of ability. 

Sara Levee gave a piano recital in this 
series on July 21, performing a fine program 
with musical intelligence. 

3USH CONSERVATORY RECITALS 

Richard Czerwonky has been heard several 
times during the year in violin and ensem- 
ble recitals, under the auspices of Bush Con- 
servatory of Music, where he heads the violin 
department. Another program by _ this 
prominent violinist took place July 20, when, 
despite the heat, a large audience was pre- 
sent and applauded enthusiastically. Czer- 
wonky’s playing of the Nardini E minor and 
D’Ambrosio’s B minor concertos, and num- 
bers by Svendson, Zsolt, Wieniawski and two 
of his own, showed him a virtuoso in the 
best sense of the word. 

3ush_ Conservatory presented 

apusso in piano recital at the school, July 22, 
when he gave fine delineation of a program 
of Bach-Busoni, Couperin-Chiapusso, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin. 

Bepuscur Pup. 

Mrs. Gilmore Petersen, 
studying voice with Umberto 
turned to her home town, 
recently for a song recital. 

Max Rasinorr Here 

Max Rabinoff, former manager of artists 
and of the Boston Opera Company, is in 
Chicago. He contemplates giving an opera 
season in New York City next fall and is 
here to interest Chicagoans in a like project. 

WITHERSPOON IN NEW YorK 

Herbert Witherspoon left for New York 
last week via Cincinnati. The chairman of 
the music committee of the Century of 
Progress has had many offers since the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera (of which he was artis- 
tic director) closed its doors. 

Moranzont May Return TO AMERICA 

It is announced that Roberto Moranzoni, 
may return to the United States to conduct 
opera in New York and Chicago. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY JOINT RECITAL 

Two members of the American Conserva- 
tory faculty were heard in joint recital at 
Kimball Hall, July 20: Heniot Levy, pianist, 
and Herbert Butler, violinist. Besides play- 
ing the piano part of the César Franck son- 
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ata for violin and piano, his own A minor 
variations and concerto for two pianos and 
string orchestra, Mr. Levy closed the pro- 
gram with a solo group of three Chopin 
numbers, all of which he performed with 
fine art. Mr. Levy’s compositions displayed 
an erudite musician and an excellent tech- 
nician. They were well liked by the large 
audience, who showed their approval of 
him as pianist and composer. Genevieve 
Anderson and Ruth Taylor assisted Mr. 
Levy in the performance of his concerto. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Alvina Michals, former student of the or- 
gan department, has been engaged as staff 
organist for WIBW, and organ soloist at the 
Eastwood Theatre, Madison, Wis. 

Chicago chapters of the Sigma Alpha Iota 
fraternity entertained out-of-town members 
here for summer study at the fraternity 
headquarters, at the Allerton Hotel on July 
7. Beulah Rosine, cellist, and Cordelia 
Schellinger Pardee, pianist, and the Omi- 
cron Gamma chapter, American Conserva- 
tory, presented the program in this occasion. 
Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, of the 
American Conservatory faculty, gave a pro- 
gram of two piano music at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill., July 24. 

J. Allen Ware, baritone, pupil of John T 
Read, who has been with the New York 
Civic Light Opera Company for the past 
season, has returned to the American Con- 
servatory to continue his studies. 

The Oxford Piano Teachers’ Guild of 
America entertained informally for the sum- 
mer school Oxford Piano Course —e 
at the American Conservatory, July 
program was given by members of the ta 
followed by two piano numbers by M. Jen- 
nette Loudon. The group this summer in 
cludes pupils enrolled from fourteen states, 
Japan and Honolulu. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Werrenrath Sings Elijah at George 
Washington Stadium 


A performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
at the George Washington Stadium, New 
York City, on July 22 drew a large audi- 
ence in spite of lowering storm clouds. The 
Washington Heights Oratorio Society and 
the New York Orchestra were the ensem- 
bles. Reinald Werrenrath, who is the con- 
ductor of this chorus, took the title part of 
the Hebrew prophet, and the other soloists 
were Milo Miloradovitch, Selma Johanson 
and Mildred Rose, sopranos; Paula Hem- 
inghaus, Dorothy Johnson and _ Rosana 
Hicks, contraltos; Michael Bartlett and 
Harold Woodward, tenors; and Earl Waldo, 
bass. Rain interrupted the performance, but 
the audience, undiminished in numbers and 
enthusiasm, crowded into the great hall of 
George Washington High School. 

Mr. Werrenrath as the protagonist made 
a commanding figure, fully cognizant of the 
drama of his role and of the nobility of its 
music. It is well adapted to bring out the 
power and scope of the baritone’s vocal 
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Hugo Riesenfeld, making his first appear- 
ance at the New York Stadium on August 
9 and 10, will conduct the Albertina Rasch 
ballet performance. The music is by Dmitri 
Tiomkin, Prokofieff, Hindemith and Mozart. 

* * * 


Ada Soder-Hueck, following the close of 
her summer class, will spend the month of 
August as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernardo Olshansky, at Southampton, L. I., 
N. Y. Mme. Olshansky is a pupil of this 
New York teacher. . 

Louis Sherman, tenor, made his first ap- 
pearance with the Steel Pier Grand Opera 
Company, Atlantic City, N. J., on July 17, 
as Manrico in Verdi’s Trovatore. 

* 


Rudolph Reuter is to be in Los Angeles 
from August 1 to September 15 for the sixth 
consecutive summer of piano classes which 
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equipment, as well as his excellence of 
enunciation. Miss Miloradovitch was tonally 
and interpretatively effective, and Miss Hem- 
inghaus was applauded warmly for her con- 
tralto solos. Mr. Bartlett was a clear-voiced 
and authoritative Obadiah, and the other 
soloists were well cast and at home in their 
roles. The chorus showed the unmistakable 
stamp of Mr. Werrenrath’s experienced 
guidance, disclosing bold and precise attack, 
full and flexible dynamics and unvarying 
obedience to their leader. Modest Altschuler 
conducted both orchestra and chorus until 
Mr. Werrenrath’s work as soloist was over, 
when the latter assumed the baton for the 
finale. Enthusiastic applause punctuated the 
entire evening, rising to the proportions of 
an tg after Mr. Werrenrath’s singing 
of Let Their Hearts Be Turned and his de- 


fiance of the priests of Baal. Mi Se: &. 


Nine O’Clock Revue to Continue 


Next Season 

The Nine O’Clock Revue, which recently 
ran for three weeks at the concert hall of 
the Barbizon-Plaza, New York City, is to 
be a regular Sunday night attraction there, 
beginning in October. This revue featured 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Gene 
Lockhart, Alexis Rothov, Van Lowe, Marian 
Newberry, Gluck Sandor and Felicia Sorel 
with their Dance Center group, Ljubljana 
and Schubelj, Woods Miller, Rolfe Girard, 
Rita Gould, Blanche Collins, Vandy Cape, 
Mary Mc Coy, Harald West and Lieth 
Stevens. 


he conducts at the Hollywood Conservatory 
of Music (managed by Gladys Littell). Mr. 
Reuter is not only known in that city as a 
pedagogue but as a pianist, having played in 
four concerts under Rothwell and Rodzinski, 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
* + + 
Jewish Center School of 
its director, Jascha Fastof 
and partial scholarships to 


The Jamaica 
Music, through 
sky, offers free 
violin students. 

* * * 

The Athenaeum Concert Management 
opened its office in Steinway Hall, New 
York City, on July 21, under the direction 
of Milton Bendiner and Harvey Emsheimer. 

* * * 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, has engaged Ninon Vallin, so- 
prano, Paolo Marion, tenor, and Emanuel 
Feuermann, cellist, for their 1932-33 concert 
series. 

* + * 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s morning 
musica'es in Washington, D. C., include for 
1932-33 Paul Kochanski, Ninon  Vallin, 
Conchita Supervia, Dusolina Giannini, Mar- 
guerita Perras and Paolo Marion. 

* * * 

Songs by Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh com- 
poser, are included in Jeritza’s concert reper- 
toire for the coming season. 

* 

Among the attractions booked for the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, New York 
City, during the coming season are Goeta 
Ljungberg, Claudio Muzio, Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, Marcel Grandjany and the Vienna 
Choir Boys. 

* * * 
Rosen will 
Park, N. J., 


and Max 
Asbury 


Leonora Corona 
give a joint recital at 
on August 20. 


Rummel Begins Tour 
Walter Rummel, whose winter 
included sixteen recitals in Paris 
alone, is beginning an extensive summer 
tour this week with a Chopin recital at the 
Casino of Dinard. Concerts in Evian, Aix 
les-Bains, Biarritz, Ostende, and other im 
portant European summer resorts, will fol 
low. I. S. 


Paris. 
season 
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is not out of the running, operatically 
Good luck with the new venture. 
: . 
Van 
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Hoogstraten releases the Stadium chariots 
Half the New York season is over. 

tired business 
Town Hall to 


Hall for 


turn of 


‘ree concerts at Carnegie 
men and women. It is the 
serve gratuitous lunches 

The newspapers are beginning to report the return 
f eminent musicians from Europe. Summer must 


after all, or else their money 1s. 


ve half gone 


. 


Hurrah! 


«] 


The winner of a contest sponsored to 
lect a slogan to 


make America music conscious, 

delivers this forceful phrase, “Know American Com- 
positions—Sponsor Them.” At last the 120,000,000 
in these United States have a blazing path to follow, 
singing as they march 

‘Ninth Beethoven’s Ninth on Nineteenth Draws 
Ninety-Nine Hundred What a rousing headline 
that would make for the ninth yearly performance of 
Beethoven's ninth symphony, which was offered the 
9,900 patrons (authentic figures) at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York City on July 19. 
vears ago a Professor McLemore found a 
Jersey City, and stored 
He happened to mention the instru- 
ment to Toscha Seidel, a recent guest at his home, 
and gave it to Mr. Seidel to play. Eureka, that vio- 
Stradivarius and worth one million dollars, 

five million shekels, or perhaps eighty 
ans! At least it is a tangible but 
frozen at the moment. 


Many 
decrepit violin on a wharf in 


it in has attic. 
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Advice to Vacationists 


What is a vacation? 


how many 


Something different. And 

people really spend a vacation profitably 
to themselves as human beings, and to themselves as 
Probably nobody needs recuperation 
musician. His work, being seasonal, 
\nd because of the tension 
plan wisely for his summer 
leave your home environ- 
walk on different streets ; 
strange avoid your 
friends and cultivate your enemies. Anything for a 
change. And if you must work, concentrate on your 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
weaknesses instead of on your strength. The singer 
should play, the player should sing, the violinist prac- 
tice on the piano, and the flutist take up aesthetic 
dancing. If tennis is your favorite sport, try cro- 
quet. And summer music schools should be planned 
to tempt the laity: singing for those who have never 
sung, piano for adult beginners. But for the pro- 
fessional musician—ping-pong. 


Help the Musicologist 


The editor of The Musical Quarterly, Carl Engel, 
reviews Elbert Lenrow’s translation of The Letters 
of Richard Wagner to Anton Pusinelli with much 
pungency in the current issue of his publication. 
With forcefulness and justice, he comments upon 
the fact that Mr. Lenrow’s book, interesting and 
authoritative as it may be, does not aid scholars and 
historians in their work because the author has not 
seen fit to incorporate in his volume the original 
manuscripts from which he worked. This is a weak- 
ness of too many scholars in compiling authoritative 
material which might be a valuable help in reference, 
and Mr. Engel is to be congratulated in expressing 
his opinion, so admirably set forth in the following 
extracts from his article: 

“Next February it will be fifty years ago that 
Richard Wagner died. It is nearly one hundred 
years since he began to attract public attention and 
to occupy the scribes. In that time more has been 
written about him than about any other composer. 
And the end is not in sight. Now that his music 
no longer lashes opponents and defendants into bat- 
tle and is universally accepted as one of the purest 
manifestations of genius, the wrangle, with but 
slightly abated heat, continues over the dissonances 
in Wagner’s personality and the manifest impurities 
of his character. New fuel is thrown into the flames 
every time some hitherto unpublished documents re- 
lating to his life are added to the vast amount of 
already available material. More is to come. And 
yet it seems highly improbable that anything can 
essentially alter the picture of the man as we have 
learned to see him in all his strength and weakness. 
He will remain one of the most romantic apparitions 
of the ages, heir to all the merits and faults of human 
passion. 

“The latest contribution to the dossier 
comes from America: it is Mr. 
translation, ‘with critical notes,’ of The Letters of 
Richard Wagner to Anton Pusinelli. These letters, 
as well as another and much more important collec- 
tion of Wagneriana (the Burrell papers), were 
brought to the United States, not long ago, thanks 
to one of our most generous and_ public-spirited 
patrons of music. There may be an explanation, but 
hardly a valid reason, why Mr. Lenrow in his intro- 
duction should have thrown the veil anonymity 
over the purchaser and present owner of these 
papers. 

“Far more regrettable is the fact that, while Mr. 
Lenrow went about his task with the commendable 
intention of expanding his book into a rounded story 
of the events referred to in these letters, his very 
aim has apparently prevented him from giving us 
the letters themselves as we should have liked to 
see them presented. Here was unpublished material : 
whole letters that had never before been printed, sec- 
tions of other letters which had been subjected to 
pruning and mutilation when first made public. 

“Mr. Lenrow qualifies his publication of the 
Pusinelli letters as ‘one of the first attempts to sup- 
plant the old editing with an edition that is critical 
and complete.’ Had he succeeded in this, there 
would be occasion for loud rejoicing and national 
pride. But it is difficult to agree with him that the 
edition is either critical or complete. The latter 
state would have been more scrupulously, more satis- 
factorily achieved had Mr. Lenrow given us in an 
appendix the hitherto unpublished portions of this 
correspondence in the original German text. It 
could have been done in smaller type, would not 
necessarily have taken up a great deal of space; and 
for the sake of these originals we should have been 
willing to give up many of Mr. Lenrow’s ‘critical 
notes,’ in some of which he repeats too confidently 
what uncritical predecessors have written before 
him. 

“Therefore it strikes us as futile when Mr. 
Lenrow expresses the hope that before long ‘these 
letters in their original form will be published in 
Germany.’ The time to print the hitherto unpub- 
lished sections in German as well as in English was 
now, and the place was America. Thus American 
scholarship could indeed have rendered a service to 
all students and biographers of Wagner, and we 
could have pointed with satisfaction to this American 
contribution as a truly valuable one. The oppor- 
tunity for it was certainly enticing.” 
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Another Language 


I’veryone is much too casual when it comes 
matter of the use of another language. And while 
the world is in her present chastened mood, busy 
revising this, that and her fellow man, she might 
do something about the treatment accorded by each 
nation to foreign languages and to her own. 

Though, in the latter case, it must be admitted that 
the chief offender is closest home: that the French 
speak better French, the Italians better Italian, the 
Germans better German than the E -nglish-speaking 
peoples do English. To be sure there is some ex- 
cuse for that. Every other language has an ad- 
mitted standard pronunciation, rules that rule, 
whereas [English has only exceptions. But even 
granting these difficulties something better than the 
accustomed practice might be managed. Only the 
Inglish are given to so enunciating their own tongue 
that they are unable to understand each other. Bring 
over from London any play filled full of Oxford 
accents and Oxonians themselves will not be able to 
tell what it is all about. And let the American 
Thespians take on this trick of swallowing all final 
syllables and most intermediate ones together with 
eliminating tongue and lip movement and broaden- 
ing “‘a’s” to a mere palatal gasp street ven- 
dors and newsboys-with-extras will prove paragons 
of enunciatory distinctness by contrast. 

Therefore it may sound like quibbling to question 
that which foreigners do to English. A poor thing 
but mine own, seems the only explanation of the 
native attitude. An American concert-singer singing 
in English is too often unintelligible. But most for- 
eign-born artists are to such a degree inaccurate that 
an Italian tenor is denied a radio contract because, 
forsooth, the microphone audiences desire to hear 
English. And a Russian singer, thinking to gratify 
her diminutive audience, offers as her version of 
Baa-baa Black Sheep something else again which 
sounds very much like Bay-bay Black Ship. Which 
is not, it must be sorrowfully admitted, good enough. 

Not that the English tongue adapts itself any more 
happily to French, or German, or Italian. (Slavic 
speech even the try-anything-once American has the 
good sense to leave to its owners.) Nor is the Ger- 
man happy in French, nor the Italian in any language 
save his own. And concert and opera singers every- 
where are blots on the escutcheons of each other’s 
native languages. With notable exceptions, it must 
be admitted: exceptions so outstanding as to more 
than prove the contention. 

Moral: let everybody take his language study more 
seriously. What singer expects to master the tech- 
nic of voice production with a casual hour a day for 
a year or two? Yet, that is often about all he offers 
to his conquest of another tongue. If concert artists 
played horse with the vocal line as consistently as 
they do with the verbal, they would be laughed off 
the boards. And the audience would get its money 
back. One who can learn tunes, can learn vocables. 
But it takes more time, more application than most 
artists are ready to give. 

Just suppose that a board of directors had the 
power to pass on a singer’s repertoire, and the 
French member of the board said, ‘““She—he—may 
sing no French song with that accent.” And the 
German member said, ‘“She—he—may sing no Ger- 
man And the Italian member said 
Would those accents improve? They would. 

What the concert platform and operatic stage 
need are singers courageous enough to confine them- 
selves to singing in their native tongues until such 
time as they have really mastered another language. 
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Music and Morals 


The National Educational Association convention 

Atlantic City, N. J., had much to say as to the 
failure of home, church and school to give moral 
education to the present generation of young people. 
Also educational psychologists insist that any moral 
principles must be inculcated before the ages of from 
three to six. Thereafter, say they, *the child but 
learns new applications of rules of conduct already 
acknowledged. That two-year-old who takes to him- 
self unchecked his brother’s ball will, one day, appro- 
priate yours and mine with no other qualms than 
those of expediency. We may in later years force 
him to admit the unwisdom of expropriation, but no 
voice within will say to him “Thou shalt not.” 

If all this is true—and the N. E. A. should know 
its stuff—what of music? What are we doing for 
the children of pre-school age in the way of laying 
foundation for future concert and opera going? If 
the formative years are important in the matter of 
character-building, surely they are equally important 
in the establishment of artistic good taste. Are Con- 
certs for Babies indicated ? 
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CARLSBAD.—*Servus,” “Griiss dich Gott,” and 
—if you are of the feminine gender—‘Kuss die 
Hand.” Those typically Austrian salutes hail you 
from a. m. to p. m. in this newly Czecho-Slovakian 
town. ‘“Servus” is the most used, and only an 
Austrian knows how to give it the tone of true 
geniality. That is why an occurrence this morning 
seemed doubly funny to me. I was riding to the 
baths in a bus and sat opposite two middle-aged 
Viennese gentlemen. Our vehicle was halted an 
unusually long time by a Czech traffic officer. When 
he finally gave the “go” signal, one of my neighbors 
called out ‘“Servus” to him. The other asked: 
“Why do you say ‘Servus’ to that fool?” “Well,” 
the first one answered, “it doesn’t hurt me, and it 
certainly won’t help him.” The philosophy of polite- 
ness. 

eRe 

Kur life is a novelty to me and-I am enjoying it 
intensely, even to getting up at seven o'clock in 
the morning and walking for hours every day, two 
forms of diversion toward which I never had any 
leanings in my home city. The walks here are espe- 
cially lovely, along the hillsides, and laid out with 
the precision of park paths. Even if you thought 
previously that you were no climber, after a week 
or so of scaling the heights hereabouts, you find that 
you have talent to be at least half a goat. No use 
if the other half is faun, for Carlsbad visitors 
eschew romance; they come here to be calmed, not 
devastated. Most of them are middle-aged and 
more, and fanatically self-centered, with but little 
time or thought devoted to anything except restoring 
their dilapidated human machinery, or trying to 
make the Shakespearian wish come true, that “this, 
too, too solid flesh would melt.” It is edifying and 
instructive to see them at unearthly matutinal hours, 
solemnly sucking the waters (often through a glass 
tube), traipsing faithfully up the steep inclines, 
and parading in droves to the mud and carbonic 
baths. One of the functions we Carlsbaders enjoy 
here to the utmost is breakfast, for an hour elapses 
between the water-drinking and the first meal of 
the day. The breakfast places are outdoors, many 
of them in the woods, and delight in such attractive 
names as Schweizerhof, Schiitzen-Mihle, Posthof, 
Sans Souci, and Jager-Haus. The other meals are 
an ordeal, for you are on a diet, and yet have to 
gaze at a seductively complete menu the while you 
make selection of your own sparse fare. Many a 
Kur guest has been tempted and has fallen in re- 
gard to the celebrated Prague ham—especially those 
who know the taste of that toothsome delicacy. 
When they see its pink and juicy beauty on a nearby 
plate, they are lost. They give the fatal order, 
doctor or no doctor, resolving at the same time to 
climb a few extra hills as repentance and remedy. 

eRe 

There is not much to do evenings, and although 
there are a few night clubs patterned on the Amer- 
ican plan, with jazz bands, wise persons avoid those 
haunts of syncopation and alcohol, and hie them- 
selves to bed before ten o’clock. We have a Stadt 
Theater in Carlsbad, with excellent musical com- 
edies and spoken plays. Of course the town is full 
of film performances. . . . And that reminds me. 
The other evening there was a widely advertised 
show at the Stadt Theater, called The Girl from 
Vienna, with the leading role played by Liane Haid, 
“the popular film star,” as the program announced. 
The day before, I had attended Morgen Geht’s Uns 
Gut, a bright and tuneful musical comedy (score 
by Benatzky) in which admirable singing and act- 
ing were done by a highly competent company. The 
house was not even half filled. Miss Haid, however, 
drew an overflow audience in spite of the fact that 
she is an amateurish actress, stiff and self-conscious, 
and has a voice not unrelated to that of a peacock. 
It seems that this part of the world is comparable to 
America in its blind adoration of film celebrities. 
Hundreds of persons gathered outside the Stadt 
Theater after the performance just to catch a glimpse 
of Miss Haid, who, since the truth must be told, is a 
tall, shapely blonde of dazzling beauty. 

eR ® 

Carlsbad was founded in 1349 by Kaiser Carl IV, 
and had attained fame by 1370 as a Kur resort, with 
patients attracted from all over Europe to drink 
from the many healing and curative natural springs 
(Brunnen). The main one is the celebrated salt 
Sprudel, which gushes from the earth at the rate of 
about 2,000 liters per minute. The daily needs of 
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25,000 Kur drinkers are supplied by the big Sprudel 
in exactly two minutes. The water is bottled, too, 
and over 4,000,000 bottles (obtained in a day and 
a half) find export annually all over the world. 
Countless famous persons have stood at the brink 
of the Sprudel and marveled at its steaming force ; 
have tramped through the Carlsbad forests and 
along the Alte and Neue Wiesen; have heard the 
murmuring music of the splashing Eger River, which 
hurries through the town proper; and have spread 
the tidings about Carlsbad, in legend, poem, song 
and story. Peter the Great was here as early as in 
the middle of his reign; many other rulers, too, made 
faithful pilgrimages to the Sprudel. However, the 
favorite guest of Carlsbad, and in fact its patron 
saint, was Goethe. He first came here in 1785, and 
thereafter made thirteen visits in all, the last in 
1823, about nine years before his death, at the age 
of eighty-three. Goethe has left numerous prose 
and poetical tributes in his works, to Carlsbad, its 
natural beauties, and the medicinal value of its 
springs. He wrote many other things: “To the 
Carlsbad waters I owe a new existence” (he was 
troubled with gallstones) and also: “This Carlsbad 
stays beautiful even if one had previously seen 
Switzerland, Tyrol, and Italy.” In Carlsbad, too, 
Goethe had his second and last meeting with Bee- 
thoven, whom he met originally in Teplitz, but with- 
out any better understanding of the monumental 
symphonist and his music. 
eee 

It is eminently fitting that Carlsbad should observe 
the 100th anniversary of Goethe’s passing (1832) 
and so there is a Goethe Exhibition at the Kurhaus, 
and a Goethe Week of speeches, concerts, and dra- 
matic performances, including an appearance of 
Moissi in Part I. of Faust. Robert Manzer and 
his Kur Orchestra also played, at various concerts, 
the Faust Symphony by Liszt, Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture and other music based on the plays and 
poems of Goethe. 

1 heard Manzer and his men also in one of their 
afternoon symphony concerts at the Posthof, where 
the listeners sat in the leafy garden and drank their 
Pilsener or coffee (flanked by zwieback, or the non- 
fattening Oblaten local to this vicinity) and heard 
earnest, sturdy, and workmanlike performances of 
Weinberger’s light, chattering Puppenspiel Overture, 
Dvorak’s naive symphonic poem, The Forest Dove, 
Brahms’ fourth symphony, and a local premiére, 
the Cassado (Spanish cellist and rival of Casals} 
arrangement for cello of Mozart’s D major concerto 
for horn. The transcription is another proof of 
the paucity of repertoire for the cello. I do not 
know what induced Cassado to make a cello holiday 
of the weak Mozart work, with its trivial melodies, 
long-winded development, and endless repetitions. 
The transcriber interpolated several cadenzas into 
the concerto, but they do not save it from a general 
impression of dreary futility. The piece was played 
devotedly and creditably by tall and bald-headed 
Franz Noli, who looks much like Elliot Schenck, 
New York composer and conductor. The price of 
admission at the Posthof concerts is fifteen cents. 
The bi-lingual program, in deference to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, is printed in both German and Czech. 

eRe 

Tomorrow there is a Wagner concert at the 
Posthof, with this list: (1) Prelude to the opera 
Lohengrin; (2) Introduction to third act, Dance of 
the Apprentices, entrance of the Mastersingers, 
greeting of Hans Sachs, from the opera, Die Meis- 
tersinger; (3) Introduction to third act (Tann- 
hauser’s Pilgrimage) from the opera Tannhauser ; 
(4) Paraphrase of Parsifal, arranged for violin and 
orchestra, by A. Wilhelmj (soloist, concertmaster 
Hans Grohmann); (5) Night music from Tristan 
and Isolde; (6) Tone pictures from Die Walkiire. 
In Czech, the foregoing program reads as follows: 
“T, Predehra k opere ‘Lohengrin.’ 2. Uvod k tretimu 
jednani, tanec ucenniku, pruvod mistru pevcu a 
pozdrav H. Sachsovi z opery ‘Mistri pevei norim- 
bérsti.’ 3. Uvod k tretimu jednani (Tannhauserova 
pouf) z opery ‘Tannhauser.’ 4. ‘Parsifalova’ para- 
frase (pro housle a orchestr upravil A. Wilhelmy). 
Solista: Koncertni mistr Hans Grohmann. 5. Nocni 
zpev z opery ‘Tristan a Isolda’. 6. Hudebni obrazky 
z ‘Valkyry.’” 

Ln 

I do not know whether or not it has been reported 
to the Musical Courier that Theo Nestler died in 
Chemnitz recently, at the age of sixty-four. He 
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wrote more than 100 popular compositions for male 
chorus, many of which are included in the official 
Deutsches Liederbuch. 
e ® 
In my briefcase I find a box of wax matches which 
I bought in Barcelona a few weeks ago. On the out- 
side is the picture of a moving picture actor in a 
film drama called La Cancion de la Estepa. The 
actor is Lawrence Tibbett. 
eR eR 
Musical persons at Bad Gastein are Serge Kousse 
vitzky, Moriz Rosenthal, Mme. Schoen-René, Hall 
Clovis. 
Ree 
George Copeland stays on at his villa in Majorca, 
where he is practising and composing. There is a 
reason for his Iberian partiality, for Copeland mére 
was Spanish, pure Andalusian, from Seville. 
Re eR 


The Dresden Opera, three hours from here, closed 
its doors for a short vacation from July 11 to 
August 20, when the house will reopen with a per- 
formance of Lohengrin. It is matter for continuous 
wonder to me how Dresden and other Teutonic opera 
houses—with Germany supposed to be bankrupt 
can have seasons of nearly eleven months, while New 
York will have only four months next winter, and 
Chicago nothing at all. The abandonment of the 
latter series surprised all the musical persons with 
whom I spoke in Carlsbad. One of them asked me: 
“How many opera companies have you in America, 
anyway?” ‘After the coming season we shal! be 
lucky if we have even one,” I had to answer, ashamed 
but truthful. No such black eye has been dealt to 
the cause of grand opera for many decades, as the 
Chicago default for 1932-33. The Chicago Uncivie 
Opera—so far as the public spirit of its former 
guarantors is concerned. 

a 

Of the twenty concerts planned for 1932-33 by 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus, ten will be conducted by 
Bruno Walter, two by Karl Straube, three by Klem- 
perer, three by Furtwangler, and one each by Edwin 
Fischer and Hermann Abendroth. Two of the Furt 
wangler concerts are to be given by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and the rest of the series, by the 
regular Gewandhaus symphony organization. 
of the soloists engaged are Rosette Anday, Louis 
Graveure, Lotte Lehmann, Carl Flesch, Sigrid 
Onegin, Adolph Busch, Nathan Milstein, Poldi 
Mildner, Mitja Nikisch, Arthur Schnabel. The 
prices of subscription and single seats are to be 
materially reduced. Full programs will be published 
early in September. 


Some 


| a nd 
Scenic and technical rehearsals for the Bayreuth 
Festival of 1933 are already under way in that city. 
Totally new scenery is promised for the Meister 
singer and the Nibelungen Ring. There will be 
thirteen Toscanini appearances (eight Meistersinger, 
five Parsifal). Carl Elmendorff is to lead the two 
Ring cycles. 
| a nA 
Florencz Molnar, distinguished Hungarian play- 
wright, accompanied ye editor of the Musical Courier 
for a long mountain walk and asked many questions 
about the contemporary American stage. Molnar 
says that his favorite play of all his output is The 
Swan. He has not done any work for several months 
and questioned plaintively: “Don’t you think that I, 
and the public, deserve a temporary rest from any 
new Molnar plays?” 
| an nd 
Richard Hageman and his vocal missus, the former 
Eleanor Rogers, were Kuring at Joachimsthal, not 
far from here, but have now returned to Paris. 
\ a nd 
Leo Blech, Berlin conductor, is drinking and bath 
ing in Carlsbad. 
Magy 
Carlsbad has erected 
Goethe and Beethoven. 
ad 


elaborate monuments to 


2 
Otto H. Kahn and Paul D. Cravath were both 
staying at the Hotel Ritz in Paris last week and it is 
a million to one that the word “‘opera” was at least 
mentioned between them. 
\ a nd 
All the Americans in Carlsbad may be seen at one 
time or another patronizing Loib’s or Pupp’s res 
taurants. I met one German there, at any rate. 
He was Erich Kleiber, of the Berlin Opera, and late 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
| an And 
From where I breakfast, I can gaze at the house 
(called Madrid) where Goethe used to live, but that 
privilege does not appear to make me write any 
better. 
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An Open Letter to the American 


Composer 
Los Angeles, Cal 
To the Musical Courier : 

In behalf of the many fine singers who 
are occupying positions as soloists in Chris 
Science, Unity, New Thought, and the 
other present-day metaphysical 
I wish to make a plea that our 
modern composers pay a little more atten 
tion to this type of song writing. Having 
been soloist in several churches of the above 
type, I am in a position to know whereof 
| speak, and I wish to say that the dearth of 
songs suitable to such services is greater 
than anyone seems to realize. Therefore, 
judging that the rule of supply and demand 
that obtains in other branches of commerce 
applies also to the problem of writ 
ing and selling, it would seem to be worth 
the average composer's while to look into 
this matter. 

Most of us are familiar with the prin 
ciples of these modern thought movements, 
and it may be superfluous to say that songs 
written for such services must invariably be 
of an optimistic, uplifting character. There 
must be nothing of the atmosphere of sin 
and suffering, miserable worm of the dust, 
crown of thorns, and blood of the Lamb, so 
dear to the heart of the orthodox church 
service A song written to that sort of text 
is never permitted performance, no matter 
how musically fine it might otherwise be 
Such sadistic themes are “out,” whether writ 
ten by Bach or John Whoozis 

To know what is liked by the Christian 
Church one should borrow a 
of their hymn-book. In this he will find ex- 
actly the type of text that will be welcomed, 
and if he should be so fortunate as to write 
a new and interesting setting of Mary Baker 
Keddy two most popular poems—“O’er 
Waiting Harpstrings of the Mind,” or “Saw 
Ye My Saviour,” his composition will be 
doubly welcomed. 

As all the metaphysical church movements 
are founded upon very similar premises it is 
to say that a song suitable to one would 
suitable to the others. There is a 
wealth of optimistic verse to be found, 
both modern and classic, so there seems lit 
tle excuse for not utilizing it, or for using 
one or two poems over and over ad nauseam 

Perhaps the most crying need of all is for 
a good song suitable for a funeral service of 
the newer type. Such a number should be a 
of gladness and resurrection, instead of 
and separation. Recently I have had 
to sing at three such services, and 
time I was obliged to use an Easter 
) merely because of its text. With these 
hurches death is not the end of life; 
passing to another, higher consciousness 
must be treated as the beginning of a 
life instead of the ending of the old one 
And whether you agree with the viewpoint 
or not, you can see how unsuitable the 
fashioned funeral song would be 

I can foresee an avalanche of letters pro 
that there are already a number of 
songs of the type described, but I beg to 
There are a few and some of them 
are very fine, but they are far too few for 
the demand. 
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suggest 
bear the light so 
more often than they 
years’ experience as a 
have found very few num 
written for the lyric soprano 
The majority of composers seem to revel in 
declamatory effects which are mag 
when done by a fine bass-baritone or 
a contralto of heroic proportions, but which 
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cannot be managed effectively by the small- 

lighter voice. Such a singer must have 

is, in a smoothly flowing, truly lyri- 
cal line, yet how rarely can she find it. 
JULIETTE LAINE. 


The Well-Known M. C. 
Hongkong, China 
To the Musical Courier: 

It may interest you to hear that we have 
met with copies of the Musical Courier at 
all places on our trip to the Orient. We 
have found them in Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Tokio, Kobe, Shanghai, and even on the 
Japanese SS. Taijo Maru. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT NOELTE. 


There’s 


No Depression in 
Music 


Yes, 


New York City 
To the Musical 


Just a little note 


Courier: 
to congratulate you on 
your No Depression in Music columns in 
the recent issues of the Musical Courier. 
This is what we need—real optimism based 
on facts. I have been across the country 
twice in the last few months and | find 
conditions much better, even though as an 
independent I am “between the devil and 
the N.B.C.—I mean, the deep blue sea.” 
Faithfully yours, 
CuarLtes L. WAGNER. 


Dallas Turns Out for Spalding 

From Dallas, Tex., comes a clipping culled 
from The Dallas Morniig News, Janu 
ary 27, with the comment, “Please add this 
to your No Depression in Music column.” 

The newspaper states in part: “The 
weather notwithstanding, Albert Spalding 
faced the largest of his eight Dallas audi 
ences when he played at the State Fair Audi 
torium Monday night. Some 2,500 per- 
navigated the pavements and many 
forded outlying streams to sit in attend 
ance to the austere art of the American 
violinist.” 


Sold-Out Houses for Two Fried- 
berg Artists 
New York, N. Y., 

To the Musical Courier: 


I have 
about 


sons 


July 25, 


your very interesting article 
houses during the last sea 
son, showing that people are still very much 
interested in hearing music and are willing 
to spend money for it. 

May I add a word about a few sold-out 
concerts under my management last winter? 
First, there were Myra Hess’ two sold-out 
New York recitals, also one in Boston, New 
Haven, Cleveland, Orange and Palm Beach. 
Winnetka, Ill, had seats on the stage. 
Harold Samuel also had two sold-out New 
York recitals. The New York recitals of 
Myra Hess had advanced prices. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE 
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Baltimore’s 


To the Musical Courier : 
Mr. Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Di- 
rector of Music in Baltimore, has asked me 
to send you the enclosed clipping from the 
Baltimore News of July 23, relative to the 
Annual Musical Lawn Party, held on June 
20. (This is a propos the Musical Courier’s 
editorial, “No Depression in Music.”—Ep. ) 
LILLIAN M. CoLeMAN. 
MUSIC HAS CHARM 
When an open-air musical fete in 
is able to vie in popularity with a 
between teams there can be no question as 
to wisdom of the city government in providing 
such entertainment for the people 
The Druid Hill lawn fete on Wednesday 
attracted an audience of 40,000 It is true 
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was no admission fee charged, but 
most of those who attended as much as the 
price of admission to a neighborhood movie, and 
most of those who came walked from the 
terminus to the Mansion House, with the 
mometer high in the eighties and the 
ao gee high 
usic certainly 
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Maria Delna 


Maria Delna, retired French operatic so- 
prano, once a favorite at the Opéra-( omique, 
died in Paris on July 25 at the age of fifty- 
seven. Mme. Delna was born Marie Ledan, 
the daughter of a restaurant keeper. The 
unique quality of her voice attracted patrons 
of the restaurant and she was encouraged 
to take up vocal study. She sang at the 
Opéra-Comique from 1892 until 1901. She 
made one appearance at the Metropolitan 
here in 1910, in the leading role of Gluck’s 
Orfeo, but returned to France immediately 
afterward, declaring that only Italian singers 
were given opportunity in the American 
opera house. She sang at the Paris Opéra 
in addition to appearing at the Opéra 
Comique. 

Emile Benoist 

Emile Benoist, father of 
who has been accompanist for Albert Spald- 
ing for the past twenty years, died in New 
York City on July 24. He was eighty-two 
years old, 


André Benoist 


Noah D. Webster 

Noah D. Webster, 
organist in the 
of Willimantic, 
on July 14. 
four, 
Savings 
retiring 
He was 


for thirty-five years 
First Congregational Church 
Conn., died at his home there 
Mr. Webster, who was eighty- 
had been treasurer of the Willimantic 
sank for a quarter of a century, 
from this position two years ago. 
also a violin maker. 


Amelia Jones 

Mrs. Amelia Jones, once known as a sing- 
er and artist, died on July 17 at her home 
in Spring Lake, Ky., at the age of ninety- 
two. She was long a member of the quartet 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, Covington, and 
of the festival chorus. She also gave lec- 
tures in the public schools and at meetings 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


Otto Wissner 

Otto Wissner, founder 
Wissner & Sons, piano 
of Brooklyn, a 
home in that city. 
Geissen, Germany, 


and president of 
manufacturing firm 
died, July 17, at his 
Mr. Wissner was born in 
seventy-nine years ago, 
coming to America when he was sixteen. 
\fter experience in piano manufacture, he 
went to Brooklyn in 1874, where he became 
affiliated with Phelps & Son. Four years 
later he opened a small shop of his own, 
which developed into the Wissner Piano 
Company, incorporated as Wissner & Sons 
in 1913. Another of his accomplishments 
was Wissner Hall, where many foreign 
artists made their bows to America. Among 
the violinists sponsored by Mr. -Wissner 
were Jan Kubelik, Von Vesy, and Emil 
Pauer. 

Mrs. Wissner well as two 


William QO. 


survives, as 
Otto Wissner, Jr., and 
Wissner, and four daughters, Mrs. Emma 
Stutz, Miss Otilie Wissner, Mrs. Helena 
Schmidt and Mrs. Marguerite Morgenthaler. 


sons, 


Grace Hipple Kehoe 
TerrE Haute, Inp.—Mrs. 
Kehoe, thirty-eight, soprano, died at St. An- 
thony’s Hospital on July 14. She had taken 
active part in musical productions here and 
had helped to produce the Red Cross min- 
strels. Her husband and one brother sur- 
vive. M. P. D. 
Louis Maurer 
Louis Maurer, last of the staff of Currier 
& Ives printmakers, and an ardent student 
of the flute, died on July 19 in New York at 
the age of 100. He was born in Biebrich, 
Germany, and did not come to America until 
1851. He was fifty when he took up the 
study of painting, although he was already a 


Grace Hipple 


lithographer and had been trained in me- 
chanical drawing. When eighty he began to 
take flute lessons from Leonardo de Lor- 
enzo, head of the flute department of the 
Eastman School of Music. He attained con- 
siderable skill, and on his 100th birthday 
played a number of pieces for assembled 
friends. His varied career included accom- 
plishments in the fields of lithography, 
painting, cabinetmaking, wood and_ ivory 
carving, and anatomy. He also was a shell 
expert and a crack shot and won a blue rib- 
bon in the first New York horse show. His 
ninety-ninth birthday was celebrated by an 
exhibit of his lithographs and paintings at 
the Old Print Shop, New York City. 


Florenz Ziegfeld 

Florenz Ziegfeld, New York producer of 
musical comedies and revues, died in Los 
Angeles on July 22 at the age of sixty-three. 
He was known all over the world as the 
originator of the Follies, his other successes 
numbering such presentations as A Parlor 
Match and other vehicles starring Anna 
Held, his first wife; The Pink Lady, Rio 
Rita, and Show Boat. His roll of featured 
players took in Will Rogers, Marilyn Miller, 
Paul Robeson and Billie Burke, whom he 
married in 1914, after the death of Miss 
Held. Miss Burke and their daughter, 
Patricia, survive. Mr. Ziegfeld was a native 
of Chicago, the son of the founder of the 
Chicago Musical College. When he was 
twenty-three his father, who was in charge 
of the musical exhibits at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, sent his son to Europe to bring 
over military bands for the exposition, which 
was the beginning of his career as an im- 
presario. His current production of Show 
Boat continues its New York run. 


John C. Payne 
TerrE Haute, Inp.—John> C. 
eighty-one, a musical singer of 
at his home near here. 
of the First Christian 
\llen F. Payne, a son, 


Payne, 
3razil, died 
He was a member 
Church at Brazil. 
survives. M. P. D. 


Henry H. Dreyer 

New AcpBany, Inp.—Henry H. Dreyer, 
twenty-one, Southern Indiana musician, died 
at the Norton Memorial Infirmary in Louis- 
ville, on July 11. He was active in musical 
circles in Louisville for a number of years 
and was the leader of the Dreyer Band. The 
survivors are his mother and grandmother. 
Burial was in Fairview Cemetery. M. P. D. 


Guillaume Remy 
Paris.—Guillaume Remy, violinist, born 
at Liége in 1857, died recently. He began 
his studies in the conservatory of that city, 
completing his work at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, from which institution he obtained a 
first prize. For many years Remy was first 
violinist of the Colonne Orchestra and pro- 
fessor of violin at the Paris Conservatoire. 
Many of his pupils have won international 
eminence. 


Harriet Miller Snyder 

Mrs. Harriet Miller Snyder, mother of 
Mrs. Clarence Dickinson whose husband is 
head of the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, died 
on July 19 at the age of eighty-three. She 
was long associated with the American 
Parish on Manhattan’s upper East Side. 


Gustave Clemens 

Gustave Clemens, violinist, for thirty 
years an instructor of music in the Cin- 
cinnati public schools, died on July 20 in 
that city. Mr. Clemens, who retired last 
year from his teaching post, was a member 
of the Musicians Club and of the Bremen 
Literary Society. 


John C. Griggs 

Dr. John Griggs died at his home in 
Palo Alto, Cal., on July 20 at the age of 
sixty-seven. Dr. Griggs was head of the 
music department at Vassar College for 
many years, and had served as professor of 
English in Canton Christian College, China. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Anne Sey- 
mour Cook Griggs, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Joseph Mar- 
ino, who was awarded a scholarship in cam- 
panology at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, has returned to Birmingham 
after spending six weeks at the Bok Singing 
Tower, Mountain Lake, Fla., with his teach- 
er, Anton Brees. While at Mountain Lake 
Mr. Marino gave a recital on the seventy- 
one bells of the immense carillon in the Bok 
Tower, and he repeated the program in 
Birmingham, playing the Rushton Memorial 
Carillon in the Old First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Crowds of people gathered in surrounding 
homes, at the church, and thronged the 
streets in the vicinity to hear Mr. Marino’s 
program, which was given with understand- 
ing, authority and spirit. Two of his out- 
standing numbers were by Nina Rota: Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo and Campane a_ Sera. 
Other selections were three chorales of J. S. 
Bach; the Serenade, by Gounod; Pastorale, 
by Menotti; Caprice Viennois, by Kreisler ; 
a group of folk melodies, and three hymns. 
Marino has been appointed organist and caril- 
lonneur of the Old First Church. A, G 


MONTREAL, CAN.—An interesting 
program of piano music was offered at 
Willis Hall by Patience Reid, Virginia 
Beebe, Annette Ruckenstein, Sybil Lax, 
Ethelda Blumer, Aubrey Leach, Lawrence 
Sabbath and Roderick Maybury, pupils of 
Edith Eager Ross, concert pianist and 
teacher. 

Students of Ruby M. Allen gave their 
annual piano recital recently at Willis Hall. 
The performers were Jean Smith, Joycelyn, 
Lorna and Gwen Depres, Mildred and Amy 
Blicksteadt, Margaret Wilson, Frances Car- 
penter, Doris Stables, Chauncey and Eileen 
Shea, William McNaughton, Carl Brown, 
Ruth Goldberg, Ida Berlin, Paul Cleary, 
Dorothy Round, Enid Gilson, Winnifred 
Drysdale. There were also songs by Clifford 
Stark, pupil of Margaret Stark. 

Dorothy V. Hill, pianist, presented her 
students in recital. The players were Doro- 
thea Bethelsen, Olive Milborne, Carolyn 
Wheatly, Elsie Cater, Cecelia Macdonald, 
Ruth Robertson, Dorothy Wells and Rus- 
sell Caldwell. 

Ann Oborne, Mary Jack and Elizabeth 
Conyers, young and talented pianists, pu- 
pils of Emily McDougall, were heard in a 
well-balanced program. Each player con- 
tributed music by Bach. Compositions by 
Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Scriabin, 
Moussorgsky, Franck and Debussy were 
well performed. 

The annual meeting of The Montreal 
Elgar Choir was held at the American Pres- 
byterian Church. The choir is to give two 
concerts next season under the direction of 
B. E. Chadwick. 

There was a variety of good music in the 
piano recital given by students of Kathleen 
Hilliard, L.R.A.M. Mrs. Harry Norris con- 
tributed a group of songs, and Harry Norris, 
violinist, made remarks on music and its 
advantages. 

Montreal’s newly founded Zimroh Choir 
of forty men’s voices, under the direction of 
Rev. R. Caplansky, gave its first annual 
concert of Hebrew liturgical music at the 
seth David Synagogue. An important fea- 
ture was the first appearance in Montreal 
of Cantor Joseph Shlisky, tenor, of New 
York. The outstanding compositions were 
by Naumborg, Caplansky, Bernstein, Elman, 
Zultzer and Schorr. The choir and _ its 
conductor, with Cantor Shlisky and the or- 
ganist, Colman J. Lewis, shared in the suc- 
cess of the concert. 

An enjoyable piano recital was given by 
pupils of Olga Lieber, concert pianist and 
teacher. Tamara Bliss, nine years old, per- 
formed the first movement of Bach’s con- 
certo in D minor, a surprising feat of mem- 
ory and of finger dexterity for so young 
a player. Good playing also was done by 
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PORTLAND, ME.—David E. Fisher, 
teacher of violin, and William V. Bradley, 
voice instructor, presented several of their 
advanced pupils in recital recently. Ruth 
Wilbur, coloratura soprano, opened the pro- 
gram with a group of songs, including the 
Mad Scene from Lucia, and Love Is Call- 
ing You, by Mr. Bradley. All were sung 
with fine diction and artistic finish. Abra- 
ham Stolkner, youthful violinist, played the 
dithcult Mendelssohn concerto with ease and 
assurance, winning much applause. An inter- 
esting number was Ecstasy, played by the 
Harmony Trio, consisting of Edward Tolan, 
violinist, Mary Jane kipley, cellist, and 
Loretta Larochelle, pianist. Mr. Tolan also 
played several delightful solos. An original 
musical reading, The Music Master, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Fisher, composed by Frances 
and Sylvia Kowell, was read by Phyllis Cram, 
assisted by Miss Rowell, violinist, and Anna 
Carey, pianist. Alexandre Lemieux, tenor 
sang Star Vicino, Il Niege and Vainement, 
Ma Bien Aimee from Le Roi d’Ys. His per- 
formance was particularly pleasing to the 
audience. Kreisler’s Indian Lament was 
played with appeal by Alfred Soule, violin- 
ist. Other violin numbers were offered by 
Richard Dame and Muriel Elston. Jean- 
nette Roy, mezzo soprano, sang Caro Sposa 
(Handel), Plaisir d'Amour (Martini), and 
Nightfall (Hamblen) with assurance and 
skillful interpretation. The concluding num- 
bers were Hejre Kati (Hubay) and Elegy 
in A minor (Rowell), played by Sylvia 
Rowell, violinist, who with Anna Carey, 
Doris Webb and ‘Leah Stolkner, acted as ac- 
companists. 

Students of Priscilla Pennell gave a novel 
recital recently. The instruments used were 
made by themselves, and had all the im- 
portant parts of real violins. The experi- 
ment proved successful, and the young musi- 
cians played several folksongs on their 
unique instruments. 

Mrs. Guy Gannett, president of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs, recently returned 
from Chicago, where she was sent as a mem- 
ber of the Republican National Committee. 
She has been appointed one of the fifteen 
members of the executive committee, to aid 
in directing the campaign for the reélection 
of President Hoover and Vice-President 
Curtis. 

Dr. Will C. Macfarlane, Portland’s first 
municipal organist, has been reéngaged to 
preside at the Kotzschmar Memorial Organ. 
At the opening concert of the summer series, 
given annually for the benefit of tourists and 
local people, Dr. Macfarlane gave an inter- 
esting program of eight numbers including 
Largo (Handel), Andantino (Lemare), 
prelude in C minor (Rachmaninoff), Ber- 
ceuse (Jocelyn), and Offertoire in C Minor 
(Grison). His skillful performance aroused 
the admiration of all present. Dr. Macfar- 
lane has been playing recently at Temple 
Emanuel rr St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church 
in New 

The Portland Music Teachers’ Association 
held an outing when members were enter- 
tained by the president, Mrs. Sarah Scribner, 
at the summer home of Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Holt, on an island in Long Lake, North 
Bridgton, Me. 

Lucille Potter Lavin, coloratura soprano, 
has returned from New York, where she has 
been coaching with Estelle Liebling. S. R 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The 
cast in the Vagabond King, to be given 
at the Nibley Park Water Theatre next 
month, has been practically completed. 

At this writing no definite date has been 
set for The Creation, which the Salt Lake 
Oratorio Society has been rehearsing since 
last winter. Nor has the committee decided 
on the place. It was the original intention 
to give the oratorio in July. Finances are 
responsible for the delay. Other years there 
has been no difficulty in raising funds for 
this event of Salt Lake City’s summer music 
season. 

The Mormon Tabernacle Choir and organ 
are on the air again following a short vaca- 
tion. The program is broadcast weekly 
through the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s associated stations. 

Arnold E. Blackner, Salt Lake City’s 
cowboy tenor, has gone to Los Angeles to 
study under Pietro Chamini, Italian teacher 
of opera. 

Bishop Edwin F. Parry, hymn composer 
of this city, was honored recently by a spe- 
cial program in the Sixteenth Ward Chapel. 
The music consisted of Bishop Parry’s own 
compositions. F. L. W. B. 


Folk Song Journal to Be Published 


The American Folk Song Society of Ken- 
tucky, formed by Jean Thomas, will pub- 
lish its official organ, the American Folk 
Song Journal, next fall. The journal is to 
be devoted to various phases of American 
folksong and will have besides its editor 
Miss Thomas, Louise Pound (now editor of 
American Speech), honorary editor; John 
Jacob Niles, author and singer, associate 
editor ; and Doris Ulmann, art director. 
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RapIO BILLS PASSED BY UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS ONLY FEW OF MANY ON CALENDAR 


Department of Commerce Radio Division Consolidates With Radio Commission 


Copy- 


right License Fee Demanded by American Society of Composers 


However important radio may be as a 
factor in political campaigning, the late 
Congress was able to find time to enact only 
a very few of the forty odd bills up for 
consideration. Perhaps the most far-reach- 
ing radio legislation took place as riders to 
the economy bill. By this means the con 
solidation of the Radio Division of the De 
partment of Commerce with the Federal 
Radio Commission is at long last an accom- 
plished fact, after a three-year-long effort to 
an act. The Radio Division thus 
becomes a section of the commission 
William D. Terrell, Radio Division chief, 
doubtless will renrain as head of the section. 

Also as a part of this economy bill, pay 
_dealt out to all radio employees. 
was cut off the $10,000 
commissioners as well as of the 
engineering and legal staff. 
And this same 8% per cent cut was made 
te apply to all employees receiving more 
than $1,000. The rumor that Major-General 
Saltzman will resign as commission chair- 
man is denied with apparent reason since 
he is expected to go to the international 
radio conference at Madrid as an ofhe ial 
delegate in Septembe r There is also talk, 
wain in behalf of economy, of a cutting 
down of staffs 

The Johnson-Davis measure passed with 
out opposition. It has to do with the re 
tricting of the issuance of radio operators’ 
American citizens 
other measure otf 
passed during this Congress on the 
f§ radio was the Couzens-Dill resolution 
brought about the inquiry into com 
broadcasting the results of which 
were announced last May 

Various other bills will still be on the 
when reconvenes. There 
are proposals to restrict advertising on the 
air, te radio advertising rates, to 
prohibit the broadcasting of lotteries, to tax 
radio stations to defray the cost of Federal 
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regulation, to allocate part of the radio out- 
put to educational insitutions. 

No doubt the most important of these 
postponed matters is that which has to do 
with the proposed new scale of copyright 
license fees which the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers wants 
to levy from September 1. The society is 
asking for a fee of five per cent of the 
gross on the income of all stations using its 
copyrighted works in addition to present in- 
come. As over against this demand on the 
part of composers, the broadcasters have a 
bill pending to which Chairman Sirovich of 
New York has lent his support. Using the 
existence of this bill as a basis for bargain- 
ing, the broadcasters are meeting through 
committees with the American society to 
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Ted Husing was the coolest-looking 
person to be found at the Democratic 
Convention. The reason he seldom 
found it necessary to remove his coat 
while broadcasting was that a refrig- 
erator had been installed in his booth. 

The members of Harry Kogen’s 
Home ssteaders Orchestra at the Chi- 
cago NBC studios have been playing 
together for more than four years. 
: Countess Olga Albani writes as 
well as she sings. One of her skits 
was used for an NBC dramatic pro- 
gram . George Earle and his wife 
have been touring the South. 
Patti, the youngest of the 
Sisters, says her favorite 
window wishing on 


New York. 


Pic ke ns 
outdoor 
sport is Fifth 
Avenue, 











decide before September 1 this matter of the 
five per cent fee. 

Representative La Guardia of New York 
is sponsor for the bill that would authorize 
the Radio Commission to establish and regu- 
late fees for radio advertising. He has a 
second bill before Congress which would 
regulate “reasonable fees” on the licensing 
patented radio equipment. 

Senator Metcalf of Rhode Island is re- 
sponsible for the bill that proposes that the 
Radio Commission expend $10,000 annually 
for four years to coOperate with states in 
the development and promotion of education 
by radio. This measure is intended to re- 
place temporarily the Fess bill allocating 
fifteen per cent of the broadcast waves to 
education 
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An Advertising Offensive 

When we examined the following address 
delivered before the convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America by A. 
Cormier, we began to wonder if, after all, 
we had not started to accomplish our radio 
ideal. Here at last is an advertising man 
on the defensive, who is not so sure (only 
speaking by innuendo, mind you, but still 
speaking apologetically) that advertising 
blurbs are right for radio listeners to hear. 
He states that radio should not be consid- 
ered by its listeners as an advertising medium 
similar to newspaper advertising, and so 
on and so forth. 

“It is my purpose,” said Mr. Cormier, “at 
this time to touch only upon the commercial 

aspects of clean broadcasting. I wish that it 
were possible to give you a complete pic 
ture of the industry as a whole and to carry 


you through the various departments of a 
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radio station from the time a program idea 
is first formulated until it ultimately reaches 
your home through the loud speaker. The 
criticism which has been leveled at broad- 
casting, springs in a great measure through 
ignorance of the manifold problems con- 
fronting the industry. I don’t mean to imply 
that radio is above reproach and as nearly 
perfect as it is possible for human ingenu- 
ity to make it. The industry is, after all, 
only some ten or twelve years old and dur- 
ing this time it has been more or less under 
control of persons outside itself and sub- 
ject to restrictions and problems natural 
to so youthful a medium of expression. That, 
despite the criticisms, broadcasting has not 
only survived but flourished in this period 
of depression must indicate that despite its 
imperfections radio is fundamentally sound. 

“It is the commercial aspect, or to be more 
clear, the advertising content of a program 
which most frequently is the object of at- 
tack and for this reason I am devoting the 
few minutes at my disposal to a summary 
of advertising on the radio. When all is 
said and done it is, after all, the advertiser 
who makes broadcasting possible and it is 
as senseless to decry this fact as it is to 
complain that in reading a story in one of 
the great national magazines it is necessary 
to turn through many pages of advertising 
to complete the article. It is useless to 
deny that there are abuses connected with 
radio advertising but it would be false 
modesty for me not to say that they 
have been reduced to a minimum. The pres- 
tige which it enjoys is due in a great meas- 
ure to the unceasing vigilance which the 
commercial departments maintain over the 
selection of the type of advertising which 
the major stations permit to go out over their 
wave lengths. It is not only altruism which 
makes us strive for what we call “clean 
air” but a very definite knowledge that it is 
only through discrimination in the types 
of programs presented that a radio  sta- 
tion can hope to maintain its very life blood, 
a good radio audience. 

“Let us take a hypothetical account. The 
advertiser has faith in his product, he has 
been a consistent newspaper and magazine 
advertiser. He feels now that the time has 
come when he can no longer ignore the very 
obvious advantages of supplementing his vis- 
ible appeal with an audible one. He decides 
upon this or that type of program and selects 
the station which in his opinion best covers 
the market he serves. Let us assume that 
he has built a program the artists on which 
are outstanding in their field. The adver- 
tiser feels that through this broadcast he is 
definitely contributing to the amusement of a 
vast unseen audience and for that, not un- 
naturally, he wants a return, at least he 
wants to take a very small percentage of the 
time, air space we will call it. to discuss the 
advantages of his product. Here is where 
the commercial department begins to en- 
counter difficulty. The new, more than the 
old advertiser, is frequently prone to give 
to the spoken word an elasticity, shall we 
say a touch of exaggeration, over which he 
might hesitate if he were confronted with 
the printed proof of his advertisement. He 
is inclined to become voluble to the detri 
ment of his program. He feels that he has 
achieved the dream of every sales organ- 
ization, nz amely to get its representative in- 
side the door to make a personal appeal and 
he wants to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. The audiences which the advertiser 
commands over the big chains have been 
built through meticulous care in the selec- 
tion of their programs and they prefer to 
sacrifice an account rather than a portion of 
the audience which they believe would be 
driven away through distasteful, indelicate, 
or offensive advertising. 

“There have been frequent attempts made 
to draw an analogy between newspapers and 
radio. To cite the advertising and editorial 
policy of one as a beacon for the other. 
There is no parallel between the printed word 
and the spoken one and all attempts to out 
line a policy for one which will be satis- 
factory to both are doomed to failure. ~The 
newspaper which is delivered to your door 
in the morning becomes the waste paper of 
the evening. What policies, advertisements, 
editorials you have disagreed with or found 
distasteful are quickly forgotten because of 
the ease with which you dispose of the me- 
dium. The radio cabinet, however, is some- 
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W. WILLIAMS, 


production manager of WMCA, has, in the 
past six months, brought several new pro- 
grams to the air. During his radio career, 
which had its beginning in the pioneer days 
of broadcasting, he has served WMAQ, 
WJZ, WGN, KDKA, and the New York 
studios of Columbia in production work. 
(Wide World photo) 








thing more person il. It is not only a medium 
for the dissemination of information and en- 
tertainment but it is a piece of furniture of 
your room. It is as much a part of your 
home as the library table and other familiar 
objects. One is inclined to accept the vari- 
ous voices which emanate from the loud 
speakers as guests in your home or personal 
representatives of a manufacturer. The 
spoken word is subject to many interpreta- 
tions. The insertion of a comma in a sen- 
tence can frequently change its entire mean- 
ing. The newspaper can be referred to if 
necessary to check and prove or disprove a 
disputed point. The spoken word once ut- 
tered is gone. The meaning may be twisted, 
various implications may be placed upon a 
statement which are far from the meaning 
intended by either the station or the sponsor 
of a program. For that reason the broad- 
casters must be doubly careful of the text 
of advertising which goes over the air. 

“No audience in the world is quicker to 
take exception to an offensive statement than 
is the one which radio commands. 

“On practically every broadcast 
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KREISLER LOSES A FEE 


What's the use? Fritz Kreisler 
might as well surrender. At a con- 
cert he was giving at The Hague, 
Holland, early this month he protested 
vigorously at the presence of the 
microphones in the hall. He never 
had been heard on the air either in 
Europe or America, and in deference 
to his wishes the instruments were 
switched off. But that particular con- 
cert series is usually broadcast from 
a leading Dutch station. To meet the 
emergency the broadcaster needed but 
to play in the studio the phonograph 
record of the same concerto Kreisler 
was giving to his concert-hall audi- 
ence, and everybody was happy. 











touches upon a controversial subject the 
telephone switchboard of stations will be 
swamped with calls from the proponents or 
opponents of the subject demanding that the 
speaker be thrown off the air or awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. The Fed- 
eral Radio Commission receives its share 
of the letters and where the protests are 
unusually large the radio station frequently 
has to make a detailed report to the com- 
mission on the broadcast. 

“In a measure much the same thing is true 
of a newspaper that adopts a particular edi- 
torial policy. Indignant readers write in, 
protesting and usually finishing their letter 
with a statement to the effect that you have 
lost another reader through your un-Ameri- 
can support of this or that. The newspapers 
can ignore this. They own their presses 
and usually the building which they occupy. 
(Mr. Cormier should verify these remarks.) 
“If a certain portion of their subscribers 
disagree then it is equally certain that an 
equal number will agree and so the circula- 
tion is maintained. Radio, on the other hand, 
is subject to the good will of its listeners 
and to the regulations of a Federal Radio 
Commission which at any time has the pow- 
er ‘to revoke a license and destroy an in- 
vestment worth several million dollars. 
Radio must exercise great care if it is not 
to offend the sensibilities of great numbers 
of people. It is a public trust which we 
humbly endeavor to fulfill in its best sense.” 

We are glad to know at last that the ad- 
vertisers who favor their own personal tastes 
in building air programs consider the radio 
a public trust for the edification of the 
American public. Sometimes it does not 
seem so, 
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New England Network for Regional 
Broadcasting Formed 

; Another New England network has been 
formed, linking for regional broadcasting 
from August 1 the following stations: 
WTIC, Hartford; WEEI, Boston; WJAR, 
Providence; WTAG, Worcester; and 
WCSH, Portland. These stations are at the 
present time members of the NBC-WEAF 
network and this national chain membership 
is in no way affected by their new affiliation. 

The new network probably will bear the 
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name of the New England Broadcasting 
System and its programs will be keyed from 
WTIC and WEEI, whose respective mana- 
gers, Paul W. Morency and Charles E. Bur- 
ton have been active in its formation. The 
network will compete with the Yankee net- 
work headed by John Shepard 3d re Bos- 
ton, consisting of the stations: WNAC and 
WAAB, Boston; WEAN and WP RO, 
Providence; WORC, Worcester; WDRC, 
Hartford; WICC, Bridgeport; WNBH, 
New 3edford; WL BZ, | Bangor; and 
WFEA, Manchester, N. 


* * * 


Music Nearly Fifty Per Cent of 
European Broadcasts 

Music and muscial entertainments occupy 
44.3 per cent of the broadcasting programs 
of fifteen European countries, according to 
a compilation covering three typical months, 
drawn up by the Union Internationale de 
Radio Diffusion at Geneva, Switzerland, The 
remaining programs call for 5.4 per cent 
literature, 10.5 per cent talks, 12.7 per cent 
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criticism and news, 3.65 per cent religious 
programs and 25.1 per cent miscellaneous. 

The chief support of these radio com- 
panies comes from listeners’ license fees 
averaging twenty-five cents per month, usu- 
ally collected by the postman. Advertising 
by radio is prohibited in Great Britain, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Holland, Russia, 
Switzerland and Sweden. It is, however, 
permitted in Germany, and in Norway pro- 
vided it is outside normal hours. In Italy 
advertising may take up not more than 10 per 
cent of the program time, and must not 
prejudice the artistic quality of the program. 
France, Ireland, Poland, Spain, Turkey, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, Lithuania and Aus- 
tralia also derive part of their radio revenues 
from advertising. 

Talks, apparently, are popular in Euro- 
pean broadcasting. They are for the most 
part arranged by educational experts and are 
being extended into afternoon school hours, 
when the students are addressed by the high- 
est authorities on subjects related to the 
school curriculum. 





RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Richard Crooks, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, featured Gounod’s Ave Maria during 
his Firestone Hour broadcast over .WEAF. 
The Song of India, At Dawning and O Sole 
Mio also were sung by the tenor. William 
Daly conducted the orchestra. The 
rock-bound coast of Maine reached in the 
Parade of the States, same station. 
Howard Barlow and his Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a miscellaneous concert 
of Brahms, Bizet, Wolf-Ferrari and Grieg. 
; Tito Guizar, Mexican tenor, gave a re- 
cital of Spanish, Mexican and English melo- 
dies during a WABC broadcast. Opening 
with the Spanish song, Flor, he offered also 
the serenade from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, 
and a song by Huapango, entitled Aguaca- 
tito. Percy Hemus continues in his 
inimitable presentation of Howdy Old Tim- 
ers, WOR. 

Toscanini Fund Concert, Theophil Wendt 
conducting, Mary and Virginia Drane, violin 
soloists, broadcast by WEAF and WTIC. 
. . . Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, and 
Sadah Shuchari, violinist, heard in a half 
hour period with a symphony orchestra 
directed by Cesare Sodero. Thirty 
minutes of Goldman Band music over WJZ 
and KDKA. Edward Ransome, tenor, 
as guest artist during the Israel Orphan 
Asylum program, WMCA. . . . A quarter 
hour hymn sing with Alma Kitchell, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hunt, baritone; Lowell Pat- 
ton, organist. A concert orchestra, 
Alice Mock, soprano, a male trio and George 
3uss, violinist, for a half hour over WJZ. 

ame Spaeth as the Tune Detective. 

‘The first movement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade by the New York Orchestra 
(Modest Altschuler, leading), as played at 
the George Washington High School Sta- 
dium, New York City, brought to the radio 
audience by WEAF. An_ interpretation 
which left much to be desired and suffered 
by comparison with the same work as broad- 
cast in its entirety the day previously during 
the Toscanini Fund Concert. 

John Erskine over WEAF at noon in a 
discussion of current problems of interest to 
women listeners. Theodore Webb, baritone, 
contributed Love’s Old Sweet Song. Eddie 
Dunham presided at the organ. . . . Bel- 
gians’ independence day celebrated from Bel- 
gium with a speech by King Albert and 
music, broadcast by both WABC and 
WEAF. Forty-five minutes of light, 
“summer,” symphonic music as furnished by 
Cesare Sodero’s Concert Ensemble, WJZ. 

Glinka’s overture to A Life for the 
Czar, Mendelssohn's intermezzo from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and Charpentier’s 
Napoli, performed over WABC by Howard 
Barlow’s orchestra. WABC and the 
nationwide network was synchronized with 
W2XAB’s television facilities when the first 
anniversary of Columbia’s regular transmis- 
sion of television programs was celebrated 
from 9 to 9:15 p.m. At this time Columbia 
inaugurated a regular broadcast schedule of 
simultaneous sight and sound on one wave- 
length, a development in visual broadcasting. 
It is believed to be the first use of principles 
which were confined formerly to laboratory 
research and experiment. 

Through WEAF, an_ organ reverie, 
Echoes of the Palisades, from Charles M. 
Schwab’s Riverside Drive (New York City) 
residence. 3roadcast shortened to fifteen 
minutes by overlapping of Mayor Walker’s 
message to city employees. It was a pro- 
gram of Mr. Schwab’s favorites, with 
Archer Gibson, for more than two decades 
private organist for Mr. Schwab, at the con- 
sole in a selection from Elgar’s Pomp and 
Circumstance. Assisting were instrumental- 
ists under George Dillworth, a picked chorus 
and Alma Kitchell, contralto, soloist in 
Liszt’s Liebestraume, WEAF. . . . The 
Madison Singers (a quartet of two men and 
two women) offering, among other songs in 
= same category, Roll, Jordan Roll and In 

Youth Is Pleasure, WABC. . Nelson 
Eddy as leading soloist with Daly’s Orches- 
tra. WOR, in an hour’s program. 

Godfrey Ludlow in an all too brief afternoon 


interval of select violin music, WEAF. 
From Germany (via W ABC): Berlin 
Teachers’ Male Chorus. . . . An inter- 
mezzo of concert music, directed by Harold 
Sanford, WEAF. Josef Stopak, vio- 
linist, and Joseph Honti, pianist, playing 
3eethoven’s sonata in A minor during a 
fifteen minute recital over WJZ. Rosa 
Low, soprano, giving of her lyricism over 
the same station, with Ina Grange as her 
accompanist. A whole hour of Philip 
James’ conducting of the Little Symphony 
Orchestra (WOR) in two movements of 
Franck’s symphony ; a haunting reading of 
Leopold Godowsky’s waltz, Old Vienna; a 
suite. taken from Henry Hadley’s music 
drama, The Atonement of Pan (first pro- 
duced in San Francisco in 1912); Dance of 
the Cave Man by a Haitian composer ; and 
A Plaintive Air, from Hadley’s A Suite in 
the Style of the Ancients, with Max Polli- 
koff, concertmaster, soloist in the last named 
number. Kathleen Stewart, pianist, was 
guest artist in the first movement of Rubin- 
stein’s fourth concerto, adding a nocturne 


- NETWORK 


The weekly musicale of the La Forge- 
Bermen Studios, New York City, was 
broadcast over WABC on July 14 by Kath- 
ryn Newman, soprano; Aurora Ragaini, 
pianist, and Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist. 

* + * 

Adolf Schmid is conducting four courses 

during the summer session of the Juilliard 


School of Music. 
‘2 @ 


who has been 

programs, has revealed 

is C. Leonard Lewis, con- 

singer. Frank Banta is 
accompanist. 
* * * 


‘Beau Balladeer,” baritone 
appearing on NBC 
his identity. He 
cert and operatic 
Mr. Lewis’ 


Virginia Rea, who for four years sang 
as Olive Palmer on the Palmolive Hour, 
has signed an exclusive contract with the 
National Broadcasting Company and will 
return to the microphone. 

* * * 


Cesare Sodero recently directed a special 
program made up entirely of his own works 
during a broadcast of the NBC Concert 
Orchestra. 

* + * 

Jack Arthur has come back to the Foot- 
light Echoes program on WOR. Alice Rem- 
sen and Maria Cardinale also appear in this 
series. 

* * * 
Hemus, baritone, who is heard on 
his own program over WOR, has joined 
the Moonbeam Trio in their new series, 
Sweet and Low, broadcast five times a week 
through that station. The trio, composed of 


Percy 
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FEATURES AMERICAN 
SONGS 


PAUL RAVELL, 
American baritone, is known for the perform- 
ance of his songs with the American com- 
poser, David W. Guion. He recenily ap 
peared as soloist with the Perole String 
Quartet. (De Barron ~ to) 








of Grieg as an encore. . . An eer of & 
Goldman Band concert on the air, W 

A The entire Lewisohn Stadium pai 
heard by tuners-in of WABC. The Schu- 
bert C major, “symphony of heavenly 
length,” and Tschaikowsky’s Nut racker 
Suite. Willem van Hoogstraten wielded the 
baton, imparting to the symphony its lovely 
flow of melody and to the Tschaikowsky its 
spritely qualities. Robert A. Simon, who is 
music critic of The New Yorker, supplied 
program notes for the radio audience, during 
intermission. 


OF NEWS 


Veronica Wiggins, contralto; Annette Simp- 

son, soprano, and Verna Osborne, soprano, 

is also heard on the Footlight Echoes series. 
x * * 


Ole Olsen and Chick 
screen comedians, 


Johnson, stage and 
played and sang several 
of their own compositions for NBC -audi- 
ences during the Fleischmann Hour, when 
they were the guests of Rudy Vallee and 
his orchestra. 

* * * 

Josephine Jirak, concert and opera singer, 
made her first appearance before NBC audi- 
ences with Johnny Hart during a recent 
broadcast of the Big Time program. The 
orchestra assisting the was under 
the direction of Josef Bonime. Miss Jirak 
made her début in New York last season 
after having appeared with both the Phila 
delphia Grand Opera Company and_ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

” + * 


soloist 


Caroline Andrews was guest artist with 
Philip James and the Bamberger Little 
Symphony Orchestra, July 16, over WOR. 
Two of Nathaniel Shilkret’s new transcrip- 
tions for orchestra and the King Christian 
Suite of Sibelius were on the program. 
* * * 

Ferde Loeb’s 
Masquerade, 
and the finale 


Grofé’s arrangement of 
the trio from Gounod’s Faust, 
from Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto in E minor were broadcast during 
the Hoffman Hour through WOR. The 
program, under the direction of William 
Daly, had as soloists Oscar Levant, pianist, 
Margaret Speaks, soprano, Nelson Eddy 

baritone, and Harold Hansen, tenor 





popular singers of his day 


to sing. 


forces. 
London. 
the London Symphony Promenades, 


orchestras, the Bach Cantata Society of 
Society, at the Chautauqua concerts; 
Festival and the 


the NBC 


network. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 


Earle Spicer 


From a country boy who sang as he raked hay and milked cows to one of the most 
that is the story of Earle Spicer. 

His life until he entered college was much the same as any other boy who loves 
Church choirs, school concerts and the like occupied his spare moments until 
his professors encouraged him to pursue a musical « 
Europe via a freight boat, but promptly caught the war fever and joined the British 
After the war he returned to music and in 1923 made his concert début in 
His work won for him the attention of 
Sir Henry 
Symphony Orchestra, and Arthur Fagge, conductor of the London Choral Society. 

In the United States he has appeared with the New York and Cincinnati Symphony 
New 
and in 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Spicer was one of the earliest broadcasters. He 
British Broadcasting Company over 2LO, their London station, and since coming to 
this country has been heard as exclusive soloist on the Fuller Brush programs through 


career. In 1914 he arrived in 


conductor of 
Queen's Hall 


Sir Landon Ronald, 
Wood, conductor of 


York, the Boston 
Toronto with the 


Handel and Haydn 
Mendelssohn Choir 


was a featured artist of the 
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ST EINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortals 





Lonc ago 


Hofmann chose the 
Steinway as the one 
perfect medium for 
his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
nuance. Paderewski 
knows how magnifi- 
cently it responds to 
his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for 
the concert pianist, 
and the great majority 
are purchased on lim- 
ited incomes and for 
unassuming homes. 


The Steinway is made 
in numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies 
all the Steinway prin- 
ciples and ideals. And 
each returns to those 
who buy it, not only 
unending pleasure 
and delight, but the 
definite gift of perma- 
nence. You need never 
buy another piano. 


There ts a Steinway dealer in 
your community or near you 
through whom you may pur- 
chase a new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted 
partial exchange. 


Steinway pianos may also be 
obtained on rental, at reason- 
able rates, for town and coun- 
try. 





€ 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Yeatman Griffith Summer Master 


Classes in Session 

Yeatman Griffith, pioneer conductor of 
summer vocal master classes, is holding his 
twenty-first consecutive course this year in 
his New York City studios. Singers, teach- 
ers and students from different parts of the 
country are enrolled. All are active mem- 
bers and among the teachers attending this 


course are: 

Rosa Vollrath Buchheit, contralto and 
teacher of Indiana, Pa. She was formerly 
head of the music department of the Interior 
Academy of Dakota, Ill, also of Catawba 
College, Newton, N. C. For a number of 
years Mrs. Buchheit has had vocal studios 
in Indiana, Pa., where she is soloist and 
director of the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church, director of the choir at the 
Zion Lutheran Church and first director and 
president of the Monday Musical Club. 

Henrietta) Owen Ludlow, contralto and 
vocal teacher of Dayton, O., is a concert, 
oratorio and church soloist. Miss Ludlow 
attended the Yeatman Griffith summer vocal 
master classes of 1929 in New York City. 
Several months ago one of her pupils, Mer- 
Harruot, soprano soloist and church 
won in the Dayton City Atwater 
Kent Contest. She has accompanied Mrs. 
Ludlow to New York City to attend the 
Ye: ~_ an Griffith master classes. 

Ebersole, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 

Oe te ae and conductor, is head of the 
voice and public school music departments 
of that college, and also directs the Heidel- 
-: rg College Men’s Glee Club and the Choral 

lub as well as the glee — of the Na- 
tional Orphans’ Home, Jr., U. A. 

Frank F. Hardman, aan College, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., teacher and conductor, 
is head of the vocal department of the col- 
lege and conductor of the Beaver Valley 
Choral Club. He also has a studio im Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Marjorie 
supervisor Ol music 
Hackensack, N. J., 
She has given instruction 
community and is active as a church, con- 
cert and radio singer. The coming season 
Miss Brundage will be director of music in 
the public schools of Ramsey, N. J 

Eloise Drake, soprano, is supervisor of 
school music in Madison, Wis. She has 
toured Wisconsin with the Central Com- 
munity Chautauqua Company as Marguerite 
in Faust. For the past two years she has 
been soloist for the Men’s Mozart Club and 
the Grieg Male Chorus of Madison and 
has been heard in concert, oratorio and com- 
mercial hours via radio throughout the state. 


rial 
singer, 


Brundage, soprano, has been 
in the public schools of 
for the past five years. 
in voice in that 


Luncheon Glees by Louis Kibbe 
Inaugurates Carnegie Hall 
Organ Concerts 
A luncheon was tendered on July 21 to 
real estate men, members of the radio pro- 
fession and representatives from the musical 
publications and daily newspapers of New 
York by Louis G. Kibbe, manager of Car- 
Hall, to inaugurate the free organ re- 
which started at Carnegie Hall at 
noon on Monday of this week. Alexander 
Richardson, organist of Carnegie Hall, is 
playing these concerts each day for the re- 
men and women who wish to 
hour of rest during the noon 


negie 
citals 


laxation of 
have a half 
hour. 

At the luncheon Robert E. Simon, owner 
of Carnegie Hall, addressed the guests and 
explained that he considered Carnegie Hall 
a public institution of the City of New York 
and that every effort of the management and 
the owners, which he heads, to satisfy the 
desires of the citizens for cultural stimulus 
and entertainment, would be met within the 
power of the corporation. 

Suggestions of a plan for a press room, to 
be set aside for members of the music de- 
partments of the daily newspapers and publi- 
cations of the metropolis, were outlined by 
Mr. Kibbe. It is the hope of the corporaton 
to set aside a room for this purpose during 
the coming season. 

The free organ concerts are 
cast daily over WOR. 


being bri yad- 


Florence Foster Jenkins 


Entertains 

Foster Jenkins entertained 
Hotel Seymour, New York 
City, on July 21 in celebration of her birth- 
day The guests included Fortune Gallo, 
Gina Pinnera, Nana Genovese, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin McArthur, Mr. and Mrs. Guido Cic- 
colini, Betsie Spogen, St. Clair Bayfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baum and Charles 
Hunt Parker. 


Irma Swift Pupils Heard 

Irma Swift, vocal teacher of New York 
City, recently presented a group of her stu- 
dents in recital at Wurlitzer Hall. Those 
taking part in the well arranged program 
were Beatrice S. Shields, Helene Malley, 
Gertrude Eberwein, Mary Schrab, Miriam 
Buckhaut, Celia Corte, Elizabeth Perry, 
Claire I. Marks, Harriet B. Bloom, Fanny 


Florence 
friends at the 
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Goldstein, Gene Deutsch, Anna Brakke, 
Margaret McDevitt and Anne Horn. Miss 
Swift’s pupils displayed excellent training 
technically and interpretatively, and their 
stage presence was good. There was an en- 
thusiastic audience, some of the singers 
being recalled three and four times. 


mM. 1. 5S. 


Carnegie Hall E Free alii Recitals 
Begin 

The opening concert of the series of free 
organ programs at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, was given on July 25 for 1,000 
people. Alexander D. Richardson, organist 
and composer, was the performer, and the 
Rey. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor 
of Riverside Church, delivered an ad- 
dress in which he said that while nothing but 
a thorough overhauling of our economic 
processes would ultimately cure the depres- 
sion, music could do much to revive the 
spirits of those suffering from current hard 
times. Brief speeches also were made by 
Robert E. Simon, president of Carnegie 
Hall, Inc., and Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, which 
presented the organ. These concerts are to 
be given weekly from Monday to Friday in- 
clusive. They begin at 12:30 p. m. and 
extend’ for half an hour. 


Group Piano Instruction at Smith 


College 


The Smith College summer school of 
music, Northampton, Mass., has inaugurated 
a group music teaching method for children. 
The course is a six weeks one, and the pupils 
are divided into two classes: the first for 
children from five to eight years old, the 
other from eight totwelve. Music is first ap- 
proached through bodily rhythm, the young- 
sters being encouraged to express whatever 
rhythm the music conveys by walking, skip- 
ping and step-bending. The more advanced 
class listen to music and select a name for 
it. A cardboard keyboard is provided for 
each student, and a new song is presented 
at every session. The time is first de- 
termined whether three-four, four-four or 
some other meter, and the next step is to 
learn the fingering on the keyboards. Music 
is placed before the children, and while the 
instructor plays at the piano the pupils fol- 
low, indicating the finger used by singing 
its number as the music goes on. 


Spalding Plays for Rockefeller’s 
Sister 

Albert Spalding recently gave a private 
concert before invited guests of Mrs. 
E. Parmalee Prentiss, sister of John D. 
Rockefeller, at her Berkshire estate, Mount 
Hope, Williamstown, Mass. Mrs. Prentiss 
has been a lifelong friend of the violinist, 
her interest dating from the days when she 
was his Sunday School teacher during his 
boyhood in Chicago. She has engaged him 
for two concerts every summer for many 
years. 


Beal Hober to Give New York 
Recital 


Beal Hober, American soprano, is sched- 
uled for a recital in Town Hall, New York 
City, October 28, her program to include 
Schubert, Brahms, old English, Italian, 
French and American songs. Miss Hober, 
who made her début in New York two 
years ago, retired temporarily from the con- 
cert stage following her marriage. 


Barbizon-Plaza Enlarges Concert 
Stage 

The stage of the Barbizon-Plaza concert 
hall, New York City, is being enlarged for 
the accommodation of dancers and other 
groups. The platform originally was built 
for the purpose of recitals and small en- 
sembles. 





SAILINGS 











WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN 

Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic during the first 
half of the Stadium concerts, sailed on the 
SS. Deutschland, July 28. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten intends to spend two months in 
southern Germany, returning in time to 
resume his conductorship of the Portland 
(Ore.) Symphony Orchestra. 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

Among the passengers on the SS. 
Deutschland, which left New York on July 
28, was Daniel Gregory Mason, composer 
and member of the Columbia University 
faculty. As previously announced, Dr. 
Mason was awarded one of the Oberlaender 
fellowships in connection with the Carl 
Schurz Association and is going to Austria 
to do research work and write a book on 
Brahms. 
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STuDIO NOTES 











ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


Norma Richter, artist-pupil of Esperanza 
Garrigue of New York, has signed a con- 
tract for appearances in Rio de Janeiro. 
Miss Richter, who has been singing operatic 
roles in the principal cities of Italy for the 
past two seasons, sailed for South America 
on July 19, Mme. Garrigue is spending this 
summer in America, dividing her time be- 
tween Newport, R. I, Point Pleasant, 
N. J., the Great Lakes and Halifax. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 

Mabel Jackson, soprano, identified with 
the Fuller Brush and Dupont hours, has been 
engaged as visiting guest artist on WLW in 
Cincinnati and will be there for six weeks 
after which she will return to her New York 
activities. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto and Wilma 
Miller, coloratura soprano, were soloists with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra on July 
13 and July 19, respectively. 

Frances Sebel, soprano, was soloist at the 
July 4 celebration held by Tammany Hall. 
The Liebling Male Quartet, consisting of 
William Cleary, Edwin Delbridge, Bert 
Dueringer and Robert Moody, also partici- 
pated. 

Frances Shagan, soprano, has been en- 
gaged bv the New York Opera Comique for 
their 1932-1933 season. 

Dorothy Miller, coloratura soprano, was a 
soloist at the Roxy Theatre, New York 
City, during the week of June 24. 

Lucy Monroe, soprano, sang the role of 
Juliet in Romeo and Juliet at the special per- 
formance sponsored by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada in Quebec on June 13. 

Grace Bischoff, contralto, was soloist on 
the National Council of Young Israel Or- 
ganization hour over WOV on July 4. Lisa 
Roma, soprano, was soloist on the same 
hour, July 

All the above artists are pupils of Estelle 
Liebling. 

CAROLINE LOWE 

Hunter Sawyer, Caroline Lowe’s tenor 
artist-pupil, won out over 200 competitors in 
the Seibert-Wilson Hour, and will be heard 
over WOR every Thursday. Another Lowe 
pupil, Eleanor Searle, soprano, was chosen 
as member of the quartet at Temple Israel, 
New York City, and still another, Sylvia 
Francis, sings on the Anheuser-Busch Hour, 
WJZ. 

POMPILIO MALATESTA 

Two artist-pupils of Pompilio Malatesta, 
Marie Buddy, soprano, and George Fasch- 
nacht, tenor, have been singing in opera this 
summer: Miss Buddy as Micaela with the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera and Mr. Faschnacht, 


as Siegmund, 
tion. 


with the Cleveland organiza- 


VERA NETTE 


Gladys Haverty, lyric soprano, who was 
chosen as one of the two winners in the 
radio singing contest held by DeSylva, 
Brown and Henderson, is a pupil of Vera 
Nette of New York City. 





MUSICALES 











La Forge-Berimen Summer 
Program 


The sixth summer school musicale at the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios, New York City, 
presented Kathryn Newman, — soprano; 
Blanche Gaillard, pianist, and Frank La 
Forge, composer-pianist. Miss Newman 
opened the program with French songs. 
Later Miss Newman sang Una voce poco fa 
from the Barber of Seville with consum- 
mate ease and followed with songs by her 
teacher and accompanist, Mr. La Forge, in- 
cluding his new Bird Song which met with 
enthusiastic approval from the capacity audi- 
ence. Miss Gailliard played piano solos with 
a rich, full tone which she applied artisti- 
cally. M; L.. S. 





Press Comments 











CHASE BAROMEO 


Chase Baromeo, appearing with the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera Company, earned com- 
mendation from the Cincinnati Enquirer 
critic, who said of his début there as the 
Arch-Druid in Norma: “Chase Baromeo 
makes a splendid Arch-Druid, resonant bass 
voice, and with a genuine bearing of dig- 
nity and portent.” The Times-Star: “Chase 
3aromeo, bass, as the Arch-Druid, was one 
of the evening’s sensations. A splendid voice 
Mr. Baromeo has, and showed himself the 
true operatic artist, producing his effects 
with composure, dignity, and command of 
vocal and dramatic resources.” The Post 
carried, of a Magic Flute performance, 
“Chase Baromeo, the superb basso, who cre- 
ated a sensation by his singing in Norma, 
was cast with equally telling effect in the 
role of Sarastro, a priest of Isis.” The En- 
quirer: “Was there ever a finer Sarastro 
than Chase Baromeo? We have heard few 
voices with such rich resonance and even 
texture as his. Not one impaired tone in his 
entire range. And the art of singing is an 
integral part of his being.” 


UARTINO ROSSI 


Martino Rossi, appearing in the title role 
of Rigoletto with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera, 
won praise from the local critics. The Cin- 
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cinnati Post printed: “Martino Rossi, for 
many seasons one of the Zoo’s {favorite 
artists, sang the very difficult role, the Court 
Jester, with great success.” The Enquirer: 
“Martino Rossi was the Hunchback Jester 
and gave the tragic figure a dramatically 
sympathetic character, _ Tising to heights of 
emotional expression.” The Times-Star: 
“Martino Rossi’s Rigoletto has always been 
one of the sensational features of the Zoo 
opera season. The limitless possibilities of 
his baritone voice, his dramatic fervor, have 
been admired since first he became a mem- 
ber of the operatic organization which now 
is winning so sure and so permanent a place 
in the affections of this city. Rossi, matur- 
ing in artistic understanding, is abating noth- 
ing of his vocal opulence, but is offering a 
certain artistic restraint which adds em- 
phatically to his interpretation. Rossi gains 
through this process. His appearance and 
his singing as usual created a furore.” 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN CONCERT 

The Berkshire Eagle’s report of the sea- 
son’s first concert in the annual series given 
by the South Mountain String Quartet and 
the Elshuco Trio at Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge’s Temple of Music, Pittsfield, 
Mass., read in part: “The concert was of su- 
perlative interest. Nowhere in the musical 
world is such an opportunity available; to 
hear such a comprehensive choice of chamber 
music literature played with so much author- 
ity and such high aspirations. The 
artists of the South Mountain music colony 
under the masterful direction of Willem 
Willeke and the association of Mrs. Cool- 
idge, the ‘Lady Bountiful of Chamber 
Music,’ are steeped in the finest heritages of 
music, and their own individual expression 
coupled with a fine appreciation of the es- 
sential quality of chamber music, self-efface- 
ment, make of these concerts the ideal ex- 
pression of ensemble music.’ 

The members of the South Mountain 
String Quartet and the Elshuco Trio are 
Karl Kraeuter, first violin; Edwin Ideler, 
second violin; Conrad Held, viola; and Wil- 
lem Willeke, cello. 


ANNA SURANI 


After a recent performance i in Australia of 
the Imperial Grand Opera C ompany (whose 
principal artists were recruited in Milan by 
Impresario I. Folli), Anna Surani, soprano, 
received the following notice: 

“The performance was a triumph for the 
soprano Anna Surani, who played Aida with 
a degree of histrionic talent unusual in opera. 
Her upper register and the round, full 
warmth of her lower notes place her high 
among dramatic sopranos.” 


GIUSEPPE BENTONELLI 

Giuseppe Bentonelli, American tenor and 
former Jean de Reszke pupil, is continuing 
his operatic career in Italy. His recent per- 
formance in Turandot received the follow- 
ing criticism: “An absolute master of the 
stage, Bentonelli united a warm, well modu- 
lated voice and a diction marvelously clear.” 


LINA PAGLIUGHI 


Lina Pagliughi, American soprano, who 
is singing with the Imperial Grand Opera 
Company in Australia, received the follow- 
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ing notice from one of the Sydney 
papers: 

“She is the greatest coloratura soprano 
who has yet sung in Sydney, besides being a 
first-class actress. In the title role of Lucia 
she aroused such a demonstration that at the 
climax of the first part of the aria, the peo- 
ple broke in upon the scene with a storm of 
cheering.” 


news- 


HENRY HADLEY 

On July 16 at the Robin Hood Dell, Phil- 
adelphia, ‘Henry Hadley conducted the world 
premiére of his new work, Belshazzar. The 
critic of the Philadelphia Record said: “The 
composer-conductor gave a world premiére 
to his most recent work, Belshazzar, a can- 
tata for chorus and soloists. 

“He dedicated it to his friend Dr. Her- 
bert J. Tily, president of the Summer Con- 
cert Association and of the Strawbridge & 
Clothier store and organizer of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Chorus. The chorus sang 
the Hadley opus last night. 

“Belshazzar, published only a few weeks 
ago, was written to the libretto of Louise 
Ayres Garnett, Illinois poet. 

“The cantata recites in the modern musical 
idiom the always colorful tale of the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

“Miss Garnett’s libretto details the wanton 
licentiousness of Belshazzar’s court and the 
orgy which finally ended in the Temple of 
the Jews, where the revelers went to drink 
from the sacred golden cups. 

“There the vision of the writing on the 
wall—‘Mene Mene Tekle Aparsen’ (‘You 
have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting’ )—brings the cantata to an impres- 
sive climax. 

“The cantata is filled with rich and color- 
ful music which is more modern in orches- 
tration than in content. The outstanding 
portions of the work are the dance of ae 
nath, related in languorous Oriental music— 
the ode to love sung in beautiful passages 
by the altos and tenors of the chorus—and 
finally the quiet, restrained and awesome 
finale with the chorus chanting Mene.” 

Linton Martin in the Inquirer commented, 
in part: “Dr. Hadley’s ablest and most con- 
vincing achievement is unquestionably in the 
instrumental scoring. With free and flex- 
ible use of the full resources of the modern 
orchestra he shrewdly sets the scene and 
projects it panoramically in a colorful and 
constantly shifting web of tone that ranges 
from the seductive dancing of Belshazzar’s 
favorite maiden to an ominous orchestral 
tempest with a shattering tympani roll that 
made the audience glance apprehensively at 
all-too-realistic storm clouds gathering 
threateningly over the Dell. 

“While Dr. Hadley has avoided the obvi- 
ous by not using trademarked Oriental in- 
tervals and rhythms, his instrumentation is 
spontaneous and atmospheric.” 


OPPORTUNITIES 


NATIONALLY KNOWN EDITOR, music critic, 
radio columnist, writer, executive, wishes part- 
time connection. Recognized newspaper and mag- 
azine authority; organizer; publicity; lecturer; 
managerial. Fine contacts throughout world; in- 
valuable experience. Address “BE. C. W."* care 
of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, 











Foreign 
ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, Plaza Hotel, 
San Martin. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


CANADA 


Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 
Beloeil, Que. 
—— Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 


Gardens. 
CUBA 


Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


GERMANY 


Berlin: Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 
55. Berlin, W. 
Cologne: Dr Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 


chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor og ~~ tememnne ammeae 9, 
Unter- 


Dresden XX, ‘phone: 
Frankfort-on- Main: Hermann Lismann, 
i 
=—, Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 


57. 
Leipsi Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
ising? Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 


rove. 
HOLLAND 
Eveleth wan Geuns, Olympiaplein 


Plaza 


Brussels: 


Amsterdam: 
Straat 39. 


HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 





Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


ITALY 
Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


lan, 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzani 9. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax: Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
— Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 
Coggeas Georges Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 
USSR. 


Moscow: William Henry Chamberlin, 15 Boriso- 
glebsky Periulok 


Warsaw: S. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): 


Domestic 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 

fornia St. a 
Los Angeles: Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 

Avenue, Hollywood. 


COLORADO 
Denver: Gustav Schoettle, 1525 Sherman Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
S. Street, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


Miami: 


*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 
Street. 


KANSAS 


Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


KENTUCKY 
Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 


MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 


MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


Lindsborg: 
Louisville: 


New Orleans: 
Ave. 


Grand Rapids: 
ve., N. E. 
MINNESOTA 
Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 
MISSOURI 


ames Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
Weinstein, 408-208 North 


Minneapolis: 


Kansas City: 
St. Louis: oah 
Broadway. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, $107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 
Conklin Ave. 
Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 
Rochester: in, 293 Oxford St. 


Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
ite Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 E. Locust St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St. 


TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 


514 N. Mesa Ave. 
vers Worth: 


E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 
1117 Jackson 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av- 


t. 
a ~ Katherine B. Morgan, 


San Antonio: 
enue 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
‘Avenue. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, $04 Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 


Seattle: 
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Several Thousand Attend 
Convention of North 
Pacific Saengerbund 


PortLAND, Orr.—Success marked the 
twelfth Saengerfest and convention of the 
North Pacific Saengerbund, June 23-26. 
The Municipal Auditorium, where the prin- 
cipal concert took place; was decorated with 
colors and flags of the United States, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Outstanding attrac- 
tions included the band of the German 
cruiser Karlsruhe; Portland Fest Choir 
(Herman Hafner, director); Arion Chorus, 
Spokane, Wash., (J. Bucholz, conductor ) ; 
Edelweis Male Chorus, Tacoma, Wash., 
(Frederick KI] director); Turn Ve- 


KPPET 
oepper, 


Sevitzky Encourages Amateur 
Orchestra 

is conducting at the 
ton this summer, 


Fabien Sevitzky, wh« 
Metropolitan Theatre in Bos 
recently arffal ged a young musicians’ con- 
test in c with the newspaper, the 
Boston Traveler. Out of 700 applicants 100 
were selected and trained for five days into 
an orchestra which was then heard on the 
Metropolitan stage and on two radio broad- 
casts. The Conn Musical Instruments Com- 
pany gave Mr. Sevitzky twenty-six instru 
ments for disposal among the best players 
At the end of the week at the theatre, each 
member received a_ prize The 


nnection 


orchestra 


BAND «np ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aia PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID ro you 


— a ao eng? Pf oe — ote. 
terial for 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC “SUPPLY CO. 
1658 Broapwar New Yore 


NATIONAL "sc" 


BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA—MUSIC—DANCE 
Not operated for profit—Graduate Courses 
Catalogue on request, Dept. C I. Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5329 











MUSICAL 


Portland (August Hochscheid, 
conductor); Tacoma Saengerbund (Mr. 
Kloepper, director); Germania Chorus, 
Walla Walla, Wash., (Mrs. Edgar Fischer, 
director); Arion Male Chorus, Seattle 
(Walter Aklin, conductor); Harmoney 
Club, Tacoma (Mr. Kloepper, director) ; 
and a massed chorus of 400 voices, with 
Herman Hafner, director-in- oe conduct- 
ing. Soloists were Gertrude Graves Martin, 
soprano; Jane Hamer Kanzler, pianist; 
Helen Fromme Schaedler, soprano; Freder- 
ick Kloepper, baritone. A large orchestra 
assisted. Commander Wassner, of the 
Karlsruhe, was guest of honor. The con- 
vention closed with a picnic at Crystal Lake 
Park. In brief, it was a joyous reunion of 
several thousand music-lovers who were en- 
thusiastic in their reception. 5. & 


rein Chorus, 


young people have asked Mr. Sevitzky to 
allow them to keep up their orchestra. The 
conductor has consented, giving the group 
two rehearsals a week. 

Taylor to Orchestrate Tiomkin 

Ballet 

One of the ballets composed by Dimitri 
Tiomkin and scheduled for premier perform- 
ance by the Albertina Rasch Dancers at the 
Stadium in New York City this summer, ts 
to be orchestrated by Deems Taylor. It is a 
suite in three parts, entitled Fiesta. The 
raha ne is divided into A la Farendola, 


Gitana, and Fandango Finale. 
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July 30, 
ora; Berta Levina, Azucena; Dorothy Leary, 
Inez; Louis Sherman, Manrico; Mostyn 
Thomas, Count di Luna; Frederick Homer, 
Ferrando; and Alessandro Angelucci, Ruiz. 
The performance was an effective one from 
both the dramatic and musical angles. The 
principals were in excellent mood and sang 
splendidly. Hearty applause was offered 
by a large and appreciative audience. Henri 
Elkan was the conductor. Jules Falk is di- 
rector of the Steel Pier Grand Opera Com- 
pany. B. F. 


Denver Lays Plans for Summer 
Opera 

Denver, Colo., has laid plans for an an- 
nual summer grand opera season to be given 
in the natural amphitheatre in Red Rocks 
Park, beginning next year. Mayor Begole 
of Denver has discussed the repertoire and 
personnel of the proposed season with Solon 
Alberti of New York. Mr. Alberti, who is 
in Denver conducting a summer opera class 
at the Lamont School of Music, recently was 
heard in a lecture at a music festival spon- 
sored by the Denver Post in Cheesman Park. 
Scenes from Romeo and Juliet and Il Tro- 
vatore were sung by Grace Herrington, Mar- 
yan McCutcheon, John Pilon, David Wil- 
liams and Franklin Barger, all members of 
the Alberti class. 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Harold Bassett Augusta Lenska 
Sandro Benelli Nana B. Lewis 
Edith Benjamin Eva Liminana 
Helen Bretz Lydia Lipkowska 
Alina Bucciantini Tandy MacKenzie 
Leonida Coroni Elizabeth A. Major 
Reba Dale Corder Armand Marbini 
Celestine Cornelissen Mollie Margolies 
Vernon D’Arnalle Antonio Meli 

Jean De Valor Katherine Metcalf 
Ana Drittell Frederick Miller 
Frida Englehardt Paul Morenzo 
Mary Elizabeth Flugel Rosalinda Morini 
Carl Friberg Mario Paris 
Dorothy Greathouse Pierre Pelletier 
Harold De Grosse Mever Posner 
Arthur & Helen Hadley Anastasha Rabinoff 
De Roda Helmuth Albert R. 
Frederick Huttman bert Rappaport 
A Reese R. Reese 


Kathleen Kerstin : 
Helen De Witt Jeske Elizabeth Santagano 
Ada Sari 


Esther Johnsson 

Norman C. Johnston Viadimir Shavitch 
Meyer Kanewsky Zelzer & Kallis 
Arpad Kormendy 


Bampton to Sing in Buffalo 


Rose Bampton, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is to sing in her 
native city, Buffalo, N. Y., twice in one 
week next autumn, the first engagement be- 
fore the Chromatic Club, the second for 
the Twentieth Century Club. The former 
organization also has engaged Ruth Breton, 
Dan Gridley, and Ernest Hutcheson. 


Atlantic City Hears Trovatore 

AtTLantTic City, N. J.—Il Trovatore was 
the operatic offering on the Steel Pier, July 
17. The cast held Della Samoiloff as Leon- 
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Leading Baritone 
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FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds i. for a lim- 
ited period. 








Musicat Couns, 3 West S7th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE 
aboard the SS. Hamburg, playing chess with his pupil Stanley Hummel, of Albany, 
who is studying with Mr. Lhevinne at the Salzburg Orchestral . Icade my. 


Abbé Juan M. Thomas, president of the 
Chopin Festivals, Nikolai Sokoloff, conduc- 
tor of the Cleveland Orchestra, and Alex- 
andre Tansman, Polish composer, photo- 
graphed at the Cathedral of Palma (Mal 
lorca) during the Chopin Festival. 


CAROL ATHERTON, 
soprano, has completed a two weeks’ 
engagement at the Capitol Theatre, 
New York City. As a result of this 
Miss Atherton has been booked for a 
ten weeks’ tour of the United States. 

FRITZ REINER She has made several recent concert 

— appearances, including performances at 

on the SS. Roma en route to Italy, where Hotel Copley-Plaza, Boston, Chalfonte 
he will conduct the American program at Sigg 9 i es Ba ily 


: A g x tel ldo ll, Atlantic City, 
the Festival in Venice on September 8. Hotel rt neuen wh New York City, 


and the Balturol Country Club, N. J. 
NET ig Miss Atherton is an artist-pupil of 
Hilda Grace Gelling of New York City. 


ar ganar 


ELSIE ILLINGWORTH, 
of NBC Artists Service, 


Adirondacks, N. Y., in her roadster 


LOUISE BERNHARDT, 
contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera, holi- 
daying in Mt. Baker National Forest, 
Washington, during a tour of the Pacific 
Northwest. After giving concerts in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- e aie 
fornia, Miss Bernhardt 1s returning to FLORENCE 
New York City via New Mexico and 

Texas. 


JOHN 
AUSTRAL AND JOHN 
AMADIO 


in the garden of their London home. 


Ireland, June 26. Mr. 


traveling in the 


HANS CLEMENS AND MAX 
LORENZ 
in Dresden. Mr. Clemens has been re- 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany for 1932-33. Mr. Lorenz is Helden- 
tenor of the Dresden Staatsoper. 


ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOFF, 

Russian composer, the fiftieth anniversary 

of whose musical career was celebrated 

at a concert in the Salle Gaveau, 
Paris. 


recently 


MC CORMACK 

singing to the accompaniment of Vincent O’Brien at the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin, 

O’Brien was the tenor’s first teacher and advisor. (Key 
Underwood photo. } 5 


stone- 























(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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FEFREM ZIMBALIST 


on His Fifth Tour of the Orient, Returns to This Country in November 
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